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SIEGE OF LIMERICK. 


The following despatch is taken, as was the 
account of the battle of the Boyne (5™ 8. viii. 21), 
from the letters of Jean Payen de La Fouleresse 
to Christian V., King of Denmark. On comparison 
with Macaulay’s narrative of the siege, it will be 
found to contain several particulars which seem to 
have escaped either his knowledge or his notice. 
Amongst others may be mentioned the king’s 
narrow escape of being taken prisoner, which, 
unless my memory fail me, does not occur in the 
History of England. On the other hand, this 
testimony of an eye-witness may be added to the 
list of authorities quoted by Macaulay in refuta- 
tion of Berwick’s assertion, that William pretended 
that the weather was wet to hide the shame of his 
defeat. 

Letter 157. 
To the King. 

“Sire,—I started from Dublin on the 18th of the 
present month and arrived here yesterday. I found 
vperations but little advanced. Contrary to expectation, 
the garrison, composed of from ten to twelve thousand 
men, is defending itself vigorously. And this siege, 
which was considered to be of but little consequence, 
and supposed to present no difficulty, has turned out to 
be a very serious undertaking, and one which it will not 
~ easy to bring to a favourable termination. The 
eximning, it is true, was successful ; but the result still 
appears uncertain. As the king’s army approached the 
town, it drove the enemy from all the posts which they 


occupied about the fortress. This success threw them 
into such consternation that, had the artillery been here, 
it is presumable they would have capitulated. Sarsfield’s 
expedition, in which he attacked the detachment that 
escorted the guns and rendered the latter useless, as [ 
wrote from Dublin, has not only inspired the enemy with 
fresh courage, but has also delayed the opening of the 
trenches for more than a week, it having been necessary 
to send for artillery from Waterford. During this time 
the besieged have fortified themselves with new out- 
works and with good retrenchments within the town. 

“The Shannon flows through the town and divides 
it into two parts. The king can only attack that part of 
it which is on this side of the river, not only because it 
is difficult to cross the water, but also because the enemy 
have a very large body of troops encamped on the other 
side; and because, moreover, if he should divide his 
forces it would not be possible to beat the enemy in the 
open field and to carry on the siege at the same time. 
The trenches were opened on the 17th of this month. 
The Duke of Wirtenberg was the first to do duty in them. 
Next day his Highness led the Danish troops against a 
redoubt, which they carried, sword in hand, with a 
bravery which excited the admiration of the whole 
army. Onthe 20th, M. de Belcasset, colonel of a regi- 
ment of French refugees, at the head of his own men 
and of a detachment of your Majesty’s troops, led the 
assault of another redoubt. It was attacked with great 
intrepidity, but defended with equal vigour. It was at 
last carried, but with the loss of forty officers, of whom, 
however, none are Danish. Last night the trenches 
were brought to within a hundred paces of the counter- 
scarp, which the king will give orders to attack in « few 
days. The enemy seem inclined to defend this position 
vigorously. They have strengthened it with a part of 
their artillery. The other fortifications are but of little 
importance. They consist only of an old rampart flanked 
by towers in the ancient style. The greatest strength 
of the town is in its garrison, which, as I have already 
stated, is very numerous. Moreover, the other side of 
the town being free and open for the introduction of 
supplies, it is likely that the siege will be a protracted 
one. M. Boisselot, a French officer, is in command of 
the fortress, but Tirconnel and the Duke of Berwick, 
with the cavalry, are on the other side of the river, 
between Galloway and the town which we are besieging. 

“Two days ago the besieged made a vigorous sortie, 
but were repulsed with no less vigour and with great 
loss. Yesterday the king ordered bombs and carcasses * 
to be thrown into the town. These set fire to it in 
several places. The flames were, however, extinguished 
during the night, and do not appear to have caused much 
damege. To-day the artillery has been employed, and 
not without success, in making a breach in the rampart. 
There is the greater anxiety to bring matters to a speedy 
close, as, if the rains, which are usual in this country 
at the season in which we now are, should surprise us, it 
would be impossible to hold out on the marshy ground 
on which we are encamped. 

“ The king is so busy with the siege that, since my 
arrival, I have not been able to find an opportunity of 
congratulating him on the crossing of the Boyne, in 
accordance with the orders contained in your Majesty’s 
despatch of the 22nd of July. I shall, however, do so as 
soon as possible, and, at the same time, I shall not fail to 


* It may not be unnecessary to explain that a carcass 
is, or rather was, “a kind of bomb, usually oblong, con- 
sisting of a shell or case, sometimes of iron, with holes, 
more commonly of a coarse strong stuff, pitched over 
and girt with iron hoops, filled with combustibles, and 
thrown from a mortar.’ 
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mention the matter of the toll of the Elbe, about which 
negotiations have been opened at the imperial court. 
The king is almost all day long in the trenches, and 
exposes his person on every occasion as much as a private 
exposes and is obliged to expose his. A few days ago 
a squadron of the enemy might easily have carried him 
off. He had gone, attended by only seven or eight 
persons, to reconnoitre the fortifications on the banks of 
the river, to the right of the camp. He was perceived 
by the enemy's cavalry. A squadron was detached and 
sent to cross the river at a ford which is near, and to cut 
off the king. This might easily have been done without 
attracting the attention of those who were about the 
king. Fortunately, however, the late Duke of Schom- 
berg’s'equerry, who was on a slight eminence between 
the camp and the spot where the king was standing, saw 
the enemy's mancuvre, and came at full speed to warn 
the king. He at first laughed at the equerry's advice, 
so that the latter, who knew that there was but little 
time to lose, began to swear and to address him in lan- 
guage so coarse that the respect which I owe your 
Majesty does not allow me to repeat it. Thereupon the 
king, who had left his saddle, remounted his horse, and 
barely had time to escape in safety. The enemy, who 
had already passed a part of the river, fired their car- 
bines at him, and Count Schomberg, who was at his 
Majesty's side, had his horse shot under him. 

“I must not conclude this report without informing 
your Majesty that the Danish troops are giving greater 
satisfaction every day. All are loud in their praises of 
them. The Duke of Wirtenberg has so far won the 
king’s good graces that his Majesty does nothing without 
listening to his advice. Mr. Walter, captain in the 
Guards, died yesterday of a shot wound which he had 
received on the second day of the siege. He is regretted 
both by the troops and by the commanding officers. 
Sire. &c. 

“Camp before Limerick, August 24th, 1690.” 


Letter 158. 
To the King. 

“Sire,—My report of the 24th inst. informed your 
Majesty of the state in which the siege of Limerick then 
was, and of the vigorous resistance made by the inhabi- 
tants. From the present despatch your Majesty will 
learn the continuation of this resistance on their part, 
as well as other events which have happened in their 
favour since then. The day before yesterday, 27th of 
this month, the king gave orders to attack the counter- 
scarp. The hour fixed upon was four in the afternoon. 
A hundred Protestant officers of the refugee troops and 
five hundred grenadiers had been commanded to open 
the attack. They were supported by the troops that day 
on duty in the trenches under the orders of General 
Douglas. The Duke of Wirtenberg, who was to relieve 
the trenches that evening with a body of troops, was to 
second the former. The king having taken his station 
on a small eminence, whence be had a full view of the 
attack, ordered three guns to be fired asasigval. The 
attack was made in the preconcerted order, and at first 
with a successful result. After standing a heavy and 
continuous fire, the assailants carried the counterscarp. 
They kept it for an hour and endeavoured to take up a 
position init. But finding the covered way too narrow 
and too near the rampart, they did not succeed in doing 
so. From the top of this rampart the enemy, seconded 
by the artillery which flanked the covered way, flung 
huge stones upon the assailants and occasioned consider- 
able loss. Meantime, a part of the troops which had 
been led to the attack, inspired with great zeal and 
ardour at seeing that the enemy, who had been driven 


from the counterscarp, were retreating into the town 
through the breach which our guns had made in the 
rampart, followed them, contrary to orders, and scaled 
the breach. Your Majesty's Green regiment and some 
English grenadiers remained in it more than half ap 
hour. A few of the latter even penetrated as far as the 
public square of the town. There they all met their 
death, for the order to storm the town not having been 
given, and no dispositions to that effect having been 
made, it was impossible to second these brave troops, 
The enemy, seeing some confusion on our side, regained 
courage and recovered from the surprise caused by the 
attack which they had just sustained. Having driven 
our men from the breach, they again took possession of 
it, and, immediately after, of the covered way, which 
they stormed with stones and shot. Whilst the Green 
regiment was still within the breach, the Duke of Wir. 
tenberg, who was at the extremity of the trenches, sent 
word to the king, through the Marquis de la Barre, one 
of the aides-de-camp, that he would undertake to put him 
that day in possession of the town if his Majesty would 
only give him a few regiments to support those already in 
the breach. I was by the side of the king when the Mar- 
quis de la Barre delivered his messege. He continued to 
observe the enemy's manceuvre and made no reply. A 
moment later M. de ia Forest came to the king on the 
part of the duke to reiterate what the marquis had 
already proposed. His Majesty replied that it was now 
too late, that the opportunity was passed. He at the 
same time ordered the troops to retire behind the 
trenches and into the camp. Several English regiments 
were still standing unsheltered on the glacis, as though 
they wished to brave the fire of the enemy. This fire 
was terrible, and lasted from four o'clock, at which time 
the action commenced, till half-past six, when the as- 
sailants retired. Our losses amount to fifteen or sixteen 
hundred men, killed and wounded. Colonel Calney and 
M. de Suzanet, captain of the grenadier company of 
your Majesty's regiment of Guards, are amongst the 
former. The Green regiment has lost one hundred and 
nineteen men. It is computed that all the Danish regi- 
ments together have four hundred and thirty-two killed 
and wounded. 


“The opinion is generally expressed throughout the 
army that, if the Duke of Wirtenberg had that day been 
on duty, and had consequently led the attack, the town 
would have been taken. Everybody is favourably in- 
clined towards the prince. There can be no doubt that 
if the town be attacked a second time the king will 
choose for the purpose a day when the duke has the 
trenches. The artillery is still working at the breach 
and preparing the way for an attack on the body of the 
fortress. The counterscarp is no longer thought of, it 
being impossible to take up a position in it and, conse- 
quently, to maintain possession of it. There are some 
who think that the king will be obliged to raise the 
siege in spite of our making believe that we intend to 
continue it. They allege three reasons. The first is, that 
for the last three days the weather has been very bad, 
which is not only tiring for the troops, but might even 
prevent them from leaving the marshy ground on which 
they are encamped. The second is, that some appre- 
hension is felt lest the French troops which are at Gal- 
loway should return to reinforce the Irish, and thus 
enable them to attack us. This would not be difficult, 
considering the losses which the army has sustained, and 
would still have to sustain, if we continued the siege. 
But the third and most important reason is that we are 
running short of shot and, it is said, of powder as well. 
It is, therefore, more likely than not that the siege will 
be raised. The Duke of Wirtenberg’s advice would be to 
make another attack without loss of time. He is con- 
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fdent it would be successful, but neither the other 
generals nor the king himself are of this opinion. 

“Some deserters who have escaped from the town 
during the siege relate that King James's partisans have 
published the last amnesty issued by the king, after 
having omitted the advantageous conditions contained in 
itand substituted threats, in order to frighten the in- 
babitants of the town, and that this bas had the effect 
for which the declaration was falsified. We are in- 
formed that the citizens, who are for the most part 
Roman Catholics, are more than ever exasperated against 
the English. The very women, prone as they are to 
violent passions, have since then become furious. Jt was 
noticed that during the attack on the counterscarp they 

used as much, indeed, more damage than the gar- 
rion, by throwing huge stones on the assailants, of 
whom a great number thus perished. ‘T'wo days ago one 
of the deserters, un officer, more courageous than 
pradent, undertook to return into the town and to dis- 
tribute amongst the inhabitants the genuine declaration 
ofthe king. But as there are a multitude of monks and 
priests, who usually possess great influence over the 
people, it is not expected that it will be possible to dis- 
abuse them of the false notions which have been suggested 
to them. 

“Since the failure of the attack made by the army, 
intelligence has been received that M. d'Anfreville has 
arrived at Galloway with ships for the embarkation and 
the transport to France of his most Christian Majesty's 
troops. Consequently, if the town of Limerick had 
been taken, as might easily have happened had fitting 
dispositions been made, the war in Ireland would have 
been brought to a close. The reverse being the case, it 
is probable that Count Lauzun will not be in a hurry to 
embark nor M. d’Anfreville to set sail, and that the war 
in this country may last axother campaign. 

“After having informed your Majesty of the state of 
the siege of Limerick, I must add that I had a long 
audience with the King of England this morning. In 
your Majesty's name I congratulated him, in the best and 
most suitable terms I could find, on the crossing of the 
Boyne. I told him with what interest and satisfaction 
your Majesty had heard of the advantages gained by the 
English army over that of King James, and of your 
Majesty's hopes and wishes for the conquest of the whole 
of Ireland and for the prosperity of the allies. The 
king answered that he was thankful to your Majesty for 
this mark of friendship. He said that the Danish troops 
had greatly contributed to the success of his arms, that he 
admired their bravery and their intrepidity, that he was 
particularly satistied with the good and prudent conduct 
of the Duke of Wirtenberg, and that he would not fail 
towrite and inform your Majesty of it at the earliest 
opportunity. 

“ At this very moment, ten o’clock in the evening, the 
Duke of Wirtenberg sends me word thai it has been 
resolved to raise the siege, and that the king will start 
tomorrow at daybreak for Waterford, whence he is to 
tet sail for England. The taking of Limerick is put off 
till next spring, and M. Ginkle is to command the army 
till further orders. Letters received from England bring 
intelligence that Lord Marlborough has embarked with 
a body of troops, intending to make a descent near Cork 
or Kinsale, and it is reported here that siege will be laid 
to these towns in the autumn. Sire, Xe. 

“Camp before Limerick, August 29th, 1690.” 


Letter 159. 


To M. de Jessen. 


_“Sir,—I have nothing to add to the report which I 
send his Majesty. Nevertheless, I have the honour to 
address this letter to you to inform you that the ill 


| 


success of the siege, joined to the rain, which has been 
falling for the last three days, and which inundates the 
camp, obliges the King of Eng'and to abandon the 
undertaking. We start at daybreak for Waterford, 
where we are to take ship. The king's yachts, indeed, 
are not there, having orders to await him at Dublin. 
There are, however, several men-of-war, on one of which 


| the king can embark. The tents are already being furled 


in this part of the camp, and in spite of the storm 
which is now raging, I may be obliged to set out before 
the king in order to arrive at the same time as he in 
Waterford. God grant that our passage may be better 
than the success we have met with in this cursed siege, 
during which we have all been on the point of perishing 
from the fetid exhalations of the bogs and of the excre- 
ments of the army (o% nous avons tous pensé crever par 
des mauvaises «xhalaisons des murais et des ordures de 
Ularmée). Tam, sir, &e. 

“Camp before Limerick, August 29th, 1690.” 

L. Barsé. 
Biickeburg, Schaumburg-Lippe. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCOTTISH HISTORY: THE 
DE BRUS FAMILY OF GLASSONBY, IN CUM- 
BERLAND. 

Two reverend and learned editors of volumes 
forming part of the series of Rolls’ publications 
have noticed this family. In 1870 Mr. Stevenson 
gave, under date Nov. 3, 1292, in his Documents 
illustrative of Scoltish History from the Death of 
Alexander III. to the Accession of Robert Bruce 
(vol. i. p. 362), some very curious extracts from 
the rolls of the Justice Ayre held at Carlisle, by 
Hugh de Cressingham and his colleagues, illustra- 
tive of the practice of a Baron Court of the day. 
Robert de Brus, of Glassonby, and Christiana his 
wife were the persons, the proceedings of whose 
Baron Court were called in question. Two suitors 
before their court had recourse to the “duellum ” 
regarding the theft of an ox, and the vanquished 
was hanged by judgment of the court, which 
appears to have been ratified by the justices. The 
title of Robert and Christiana to the manor of 
Glassonby was also impugned before the justices 
by a certain Henry de Engayne, who asserted it 
to have been held by his ancestor Gilbert, “ temp. 
Regis Johannis.” Robert and Christiana replied 
that King John had granted it to a certain Edard 
or Odard de Hodalmia, along with the “ vill” of 
Gamelsby, which Edard was Christiana’s grand- 
father, and she was his heiress. They produced 
John’s charter, and apparently Henry de Engayne 
was nonsuited, but allowed to appeal to the king, 
“if it seemed good to him.” From another case in 
the same volume (p. 365) it appears that Christiana 
had, in 1261, been the wife of an Adam de Jesse- 
muthe. This Robert de Brus, of Glassonby, was 
thus a contemporary of Robert de Brus, Lord of 
Annandale (the competitor for the Scottish crown), 
of Robert, Earl of Carrick, his son, and of Robert 
de Brus, the future king, his grandson, then (1292) 
a youth of seventeen or eighteen years of age. 
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The “competitor” died a very aged man, in the 
early part of 1295. His wife was Isabella, daughter 
of Gilbert de Clare, and this alone would show 
that Robert of Glassonby was a different person. 
Yet in another most interesting book, Raine’s 
Selections from the Registers of York and Durham, 
1873, there is some misapprehension regarding the 
Brus family, which perhaps that gentleman will 
allow a Scotsman vo point out. On,p. 163 there 
is a letter (in 1304?) by Robert de Brus to Arch- 
bishop Corbridge, complaining that some secular 
persons had taken away the goods of the church 
of Carnemoel, in Galloway, which the king 
(qy. Edward I.) had given to his son Alexander, a 
student at Cambridge, and asking the archbishop to 
write “trennchant” letters to the Bishop of Gallo- 
way on the subject. The archbishop duly attended 
to the matter on Feb. 24, 1304. The person who 
made the index evidently thought that this Robert 
was the future king of Scotland, whereas the 
writer was his father—Alexander and the king 
being brothers. At p. 135 Archbishop Newark 
writes to the Chapter of Ripon on behalf of Do- 
mina Christiana de Brus, asking that, as she was 
aged, she might have an oratory in her hospitium 
in that town. The letter is dated “xi Kal. Jan''” 
(Dec. 22), 1297. Christiana is called—in a note, 
and also in the index—the “ mother of the king,” 
which we know she was not, as he was the son of 
Martha, Countess of Carrick, whose romantic 
courtship of his father is well known to readers of 
Scottish history. On p. 251 Christiana is again 
referred to, as having given the church of Adding- 
ham to the prior and convent of Carlisle. She is 
called on the margin the “ widow of Robert de 
Bruys,” whereas they were evidently both living 
on “v Id. Julij, 1282,” the date of the bishop’s 
confirmation. The expression “in viduitate” in 
the body of the grant had no doubt reference to her 
being the widow of a former husband. The name 
of Humphry de Bohun is noticed in the preface 
(p. xxvii) as that of the rash champion who fell 
by the hand of King Robert. But on turning to 
p. 215 we find a commission recorded by Arch- 
bishop Melton on March 25, 1322, addressed to 
the Dean of York, authorizing him to absolve 
Humphry de Bohun, formerly Earl of Hereford, 
from any sentence of suspension and exeommuni- 
cation at the time of his death, so as to allow of 
his body being buried. It is thus clear that this 
refers to the rebel earl who was an ally of Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster, and not to his relative Henry 
de Bohun. Canon Raine will forgive these little 
macule being pointed out by one who felt greatly 
indebted to his learned labours on these northern 
registers, in the preparation of a paper on the 
Scottish invasions of the northern counties, under 
the leadership of King Robert and his lieutenants, 
and hence was led to study the work pretty closely. 
AnGLo-Scorvs. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF CARAUSIUS, 
(Continued from p. 86.) 


I now come to an author who was certainly well 
informed, but unfortunately is indisposed to tell 
all he knows. Dr. Giles, in his Huestory of the 
Ancient Britons (vol. ii. pp. 96, 97), gives extracts, 
in the original Greek, from Ptolemy's Geography; 
and yet with the facts there stated by him of “a 
city Manapia” in Ireland, and of a tribe of Irish 
“ Manapians,” and with a full knowledge of what 
Camden had written on the subject, this is his 
statement as to the birthplace of Carausius :— 

*Carausius is called by the historians ‘a citizen of 
Menapia’; but it is not agreed what interpretation is to 
be put upon the name. Some suppose him to have 
belonged to the Be/gic tribe of Menpii. others to have 
been a native of Menavia, or St. Davids, in Wales,”— 
Vol. i. p. 256.* 

I have no further evidence in support of the 
suggestion that Carausius was «a Welshman. The 
testimony is vague and unsatisfactory, and the 
last witness, I am sorry to say, deliberately in- 
sincere ; for he has not told all the truth contained 
in the documents he has himself published. 

The last matter to be taken into consideration 
is the much disputed question whether or not 
Carausius was an Irishman. 

Aurelius Victor says of Carausius that he was 
“a citizen of Menapia” (Menapie civis). There 
was, then, a city called Menapia. Where was that 
city? Ptolemy says that there were in Ireland 
two cities, Mavaria (Manapia city), 
zoArs (Dublin city). Ptolemy also tells us that 
there were in Ireland “ Manapians” (Mavazou), 
and specifies that the district they occupied was 
between two other tribes, as follows: ‘ Then the 
Cauci; south of them are Manapii; then the 
Conondi, above the Brigantes” (Mon. Hist, Brit, 
p. xi). 

Here then are Manapians and a city of Mana 
pia in Ireland; and an English author in the 
sixteenth century, writing on “the affairs of Ire- 
land,” states that “the city of Waterford was 
known to the ancients by the name of Manapia, 
as Dublin was formerly called Eblana ”—“ Appel 
favit hane urbem [Waterford] antiquitas Man» 
piam, sicut et Dublinum Eblanam” (Stanihurst, 
De Rebus in Hibernia gestis, p. 23, Antwerp, 
1584). This statement is confirmed by Dr. Smith 
in his Present and Ancient State of Waterford, 
pp. 1-3 (Dublin, 1774). ps 

In the Delphin edition of Aurelius Victor 
‘Paris, 1681) Madame Dacier appends an obser 
vation to the words “ Menapiz civis,” which ® 
adopted by Pitsius in his subsequent edition of 
the same author. The observation is conveyed iM 


* Compare this with Dr. Giles’s translation of Richarl 
of Cirencester, in the Six Old English Chronicles, pp. 
460, 461, secs. 14, 16 (Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, 
London, 1848). 
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these words : “ Hane lectionem suspectam habet 
Ortellius, et legendum putat Manapiam. Nam 
Manapia urbs Irlandize ” (p. 118). 

Ortellius, in his Index Geographicus (Antwerp, 
1596, fol.), remarks upon the word “ Menapia,” 
« Alia est cujus civem Carausium fecit Sex. Aurel. 
Vietor.... Hane [Menapiam] non novi, et depri- 
yatam lectionem suspicor.” Vide ‘“ Manapia,” 
in verb. “Manapia, pavdzia, Hiberniew urbs, 
Ptolemei, Waterford nunc teste Stanihurstio.” 

The next author I have to cite is Camden, the 
oreatest of all English antiquaries, and he, it will 
beseen, although he will not dogmatically affirm 
that Carausius was Irish by birth, yet logically 
proves him to have been so. I quote from Gough’s 
edition of Camden (London, 1789, folio) :— 

“Under Dioclesian, Carausius, of the city of Menapia, 
aman of low birth” (vol. i. p. li). 

“Wexford is called in Irish ‘County Reagh’ (rueful), 

where Ptolemy autiently placed the Menapii. It is pro- 
bable from the name that this people are derived from 
the Menapii, a maritime people of Belgium. But 
whetber Carausius, who assumed the purple, and usurped 
Britain from Dioclesian, was of the former or latter 
people, let others decide. Aurelius Victor (c. 39) calls 
him ‘a citizen of Menapia,” placed by geographers not 
in Belgium, but in Ireland” (vol. iii. p. 544).* 
Camden, the eminent English antiquary, thus 
declares that Carausius was an Irishman, “a citizen 
of Menapia,” Manapia being set down by Ptolemy 
wacity in Ireland. Camden cannot positively 
ifirm the fact to be so; for who could make a 
positive affirmation upon so small a circumstance, 
with the obscurity of more than a thousand years 
overlaying it? But he candidly admits what he 
camnot with certainty assert. 

Camden believed that Carausius was an Irish- 
wan. This is the inference I draw from his words ; 
ind that I am not singular in so thinking the 
following words, written by one who was, I believe, 
lis contemporary and friend, the celebrated Irish 
sholar and antiquary, Archbishop Usher, will 
testify :— 

“Ubi cum Menapie civem eum appellat Victor, et 
Menapia urbs non in Belgica, sed in Hibernia Ptolomao 
ponatur (licet Menapiorum populus utrobique ab eodem 
‘tatuatur) videndum eum Camdeno nostro, an non 
Hibernus potius habendus fuerit Carausius quam Belga.” 

Britannicarun Ecclesiarum A ntiquitates,ch. xv. p. 585, 
Dublin, 1639, 

Another illustrious Irish antiquary, following in 
‘we same track laid down by Camden and Usher, 
thus expresses his opinion :— 


* The fullowing are the words of Camden in the folio 
edition of his Britannia (Le mdon, 1607): “ Weisford sive 
exford comitatus Hibernica County Reoch, ubi olim 
Menapii x Ptolemeo collocati. A Menapiis maritima 


inter Belgas vente hos Menapios adveniase nomen quo- 
“mmodo innuit. Verum an his vel illis Carausius fuerit, 
@ assumpta purpura Britanniam contra Dioclesianum 
pate dixerint alii. Tilum enim Menapiz civem 
at Aurelius Victor, et Menapia urbs non in Belgica, 


din Hibernia a Geographis statuitur ” (p. 748). 


“Carausius Manapia, ut habet Sex. Aurelius Victor, 
civis, quem ideo ex Hibernia verosimilius satum ubi 
Ptolomzus Manapiam locat, conjiciunt Usserius, et 
Camdenus .... Sumpta purpura LBritanniam sibi oceu- 
pat Imperator, et cum bella frustra tentata essent, ab 
ipsis imperatoribus et remissum est Insulz imperium.” — 
O'Flaherty, Ogygia, pt. iii. c. Ixxi. p. 343, London, 1685. 

Let us now turn to Ware, who holds in Ireland 
the same exalted position that is assigned to 
Camden amongst English antiquaries. Here is 
his opinion as to Menapia and Menapians :— 

“Menapia. The situation in Ptolemy points out this 
place to be Wexford, yet some hold it is Waterford, 

“ Menapii, a people. They inhabited the counties 
now called the counties of Wexford and Waterford. 
One cannot safely affirm whether Carausius (who 
assumed the imperial purple in Britain in the joint reigns 
of Diocletian and Maximian) was of these Menapiang, or 
of the Menapians of Belgic Gaul, yet he seems to have 
been of the Menapians of Ireland; for Sextus Aurelius 
Victor calls him in express words civem Menapie, a 
citizen of Menapia ; and Camden justly observes that the 
city of Menapia is placed by ltolemy in Ireland, and not 
in Belgium, though the people culled Menapii are placed 
by him in both countries, and he thinks that the Menapii 
of Irelan were the offspring of those of the same name 
upon the sea coast of Lower Germany.”—Ware’s History 
and Antiquities of Iveland, translated by Harris, voi. ii. 
pp. 41, 42, Dublin, 1764. 

The Abbé MacGeoghegan, in his Histoire d 
UIrlande (I quote from the Paris edition, 1748), 
remarks as to Carausius and the place of his 
birth :— 

“Pendant que Carbre regnoit en Irlande, Carausius, 
natif, dit-on, de la ville de Menapia en Irlande, prit la 
pourpre en Bretagne....11 se fit déclarer Empereur en 
Bretagne, ow il se soutint en cette qualité pendant sept 
ans, malgré toute la puissance Romaine "—Ch. vi. p. 140. 

Wma. B. Mac Cape. 


(To Le continued.) 


FOLK-LORE. 

“ KIRK-WIPE.”— 

“ Among the natives of Annandale the term Airk-wipe 
is very generally applied to that species of lameness 
arising from what we denominate club-feet, and the 
following is the reason assigned for using the phrase: if 
a female, while enceinfe, happens to enter a churchyard 
and inadvertently to wipe her feet upon a grave, her off- 
spring will be born club-footed, or Airt-wiped; and 
hence the parase: He or she has a tirk-wipe.” 

This crumb of folk-lore is to be found in Traits of 
Scottish Life, vol. iii. p. 329, an early literary pro- 
duction of the late Mr. Bennett, Provost of 
Dumbarton. Ji ipe being from the Saxon tongue, 
the likelihood is that the belief is not confined to 
the Western Marches, but may be heard also in 
sequestered districts further south. J. 

Glasgow. 


A Possrssep Letrvcer.—The following curious 
passage occurs in Caxton's Golden Legend :- 


“ Saint gregory reherceth in his dyalogues that a nonne 
entred into a gurdyne/ and sawe a letuse/ and conetyd 


that and forgate to make the synge of the crosse/ and 
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bote it glotonessly/ an’ anone fylle doune and was 
rauysshe of a deuyl/ and there cam to her saynt 
Euycyen and the deuyll began to crye and to saye what 
haue/ i doo I satte vpon the letuse/ and she came & bote 
me/and anon; deuyll yssued oute by the commaunde- 
ment of the holy man of god.”—Morris’s Legends of the 


Cross, E. E. T. 3. 
Witiiam A. Axon. 


Tea-LEAVES.—In West Cornwall a tea-leaf 
floating in the cup is considered a sure sign of a 
visitor. If two or more leaves float, then there 
will be two or more visitors. If the leaf is hard, 
the visitor will be a male ; if soft, a female. The 
leaf on being taken from the cup is placed on the 
back of the left hand, and struck with the lower 
side of the right fist, the striker repeating, at each 
stroke, the words Monday, Tuesday, &c. The day 
whose name is repeated when first the leaf adheres 
to the right hand is that on which the visitor may 
be expected. 

Specks ty THe Naitsare in West Corn- 
wall considered *s promising presents, which may 
be looked for after the nail has grown sufficiently 
long to admit of the speck being cut off. We 
have a rhyme (found in many nursery books)— 

* A gift on the finger 
Is sure to linger ; 
A gift on the thumb 


Is sure to come.” 


ror Fervers.—The following is from 
a letter from Madame de Scudery to the Comte 
de Bussy, dated Paris, October 20, 1677 :- 

“Il yaici un abbé qui fait grand bruit; il prétend 
gudiir pur les sympathies. On dit qu'il ne fait que 
prendre pour toutes fiévres de l'urine des malades dans 
laquelle il fait durcir un muf hors de sa coque, apres 
quoi il le donne & manger 4 un chien qui prend en meme 
tems la fiévre du malade qui par ce moien en guerit. 
C'est un question de fait que je n’ay pas éprouve.” 


Philadelphia. 


Sin Water Scott axp tHe UsE OF THE 
Core.—An amusing incident appears, on the 
authority of the Church Times of July 27, to have 
recently occurred to the excellent Bishop of Lin- 
coln. While wearing the cope presented to him 
by his clergy, the bishop was unable to reach the 
alms dish in the middle of the altar of his 
cathedral, till a minor canon solved the difficulty. 

We can judge, then, how Prior Aymer of Jor- 
vaulx must have enjoyed his evening meal in the 
Hall of Rotherwood, to which the great novelist 
describes him as sitting down in a costly robe, 
“over which he wore a cope curiously embroidered” 
(Ivanhoe, c. iv.), Seotsmen were not then learned 
in vestments or their use. Even now some of us 
need instruction. A certain historian of our day, 
giving a list of ecclesiastical properties dear to an 
ecclesiologist, permits himself to speak of “ finial 


crockets” and “ squenches”! This latter term js 
unintelligible, though the former may be guessed at 
(see J. H. Burton’s Book-Hunter, p. 291). 

The list is exceedingly amusing, and gives one 
the idea that the learned historian just put a num. 
ber of words in a box and shook them out anyhow, 
without the least regard to their relation to each 
other. ANGLO-Scorts, 


Tue following acconnt 
of an engine once used in Holland for punishing 
women may interest some of your readers. | quote 
from Havard’s Picturesque Holiand :— 

“ And now for a word of explanation on the howten- 
rokken (wooden petticoats). These singular things are 
in the form of a barrel, narrower at the top than at the 
base, painted with every imaginable colour, and deco- 
rated with the arms of the town [Nymegen], also fur. 
nished with an iron collar and chains. They were taken 
to the market-place, where girls who had gone wrong 
were stripped and put into these petticoats, and then 
marched round the town in the midst of a crowd of 
wags and noisy persons of all sorts. Bad women were 
treated much more severely, for they were stripped of 
their clothing, and placed in open-barred cages, und the 
populace were encouraged to pelt them with dirt and 
injurious expressions.” —P. 318. 

K.P.RE 


Texyyson’s “Witt”: Misprints.—In an 
American edition of Tennyson’s works, published 
by Osgood & Co., 1871, two lines of “ Will” are 
thus given :— 

“ Tle seems as one whose footsteps 
Toiling in immeasurable sand.” 

I understand that the hitch having been pointed 
out to Prof. Corson, of Ithaca, he decided that 
“footsteps” must be resolved into “ foot steps, 
i.e. noun and verb. 

Meanwhile, the first edition, now before me, has 

‘* He seems as one whose footsteps /alt,” 

the word dropped by Osgood’s printer being » 
rhyme to “fault ” in the fourth, and “ salt” in the 
last line of the stanza. 

I observe another strange misprint (and this, 
too, propos of sand) in a paper, by Mr. 
Grant White, in the Galary, Feb., 1877, p. 24 
He intends the following for a quotation from 
Troilus and Cressida :— 

“ And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More sand than gilt o'er dusted.” 
J ADEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Wurrrisc-soys.—The Pall Mall Gozette, in an 
article on the Pekin Gazette for 1876, cab 
attention to the appointment of, among other 
instructors to the young emperor, 2 Hahachuts-,0 
“ whipping-boy,” who suffers in his person for all 
the sins and shortcomings of his imperial fellow 
student. This custom obtained in other palaces 
besides that of Pekin. See The Fortunes % 
Nigel for one example. D. C. Bovicee. 
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Cvriovs Names.—A correspondent of the 
Times complained the other day of the bad taste 
of the owner of a certain horse in naming him 
Crucifix. On this I need not comment ; but I 
may add a note culled from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1763, p. 195, which may be interesting. 
Jt mentions, “ Mr. Crucefix, second clerk in the 
Duke of Devonshire’s office.” Oo. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
n family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


James Tovcnet, Lorp Avuptey.—Hugh Done, 
of Oulton, is stated in Ormerod’s Cheshire (vol. i. p. 
480, and vol. ii. pp. 132-3) to have married Anne, 
daughter of James, Lord Audley, who by her first 
husband, Sir Thomas Dutton, had had, with other 
issue, Anne, wife of Sir Thomas Molineux, of 
Sefton, and Peter Dutton, who fell with his father 
in 1459 at Bloreheath.* 

James, Lord Audley, who also fell at Bloreheath, 
isstated by Collins (vol. vi. p.514) to have had issue 
hy his first wife, Margaret, daughter of William, 
Lord Ros, John, his successor ; and by his second 
wife, Eleanor, natural daughter of Thomas Hol- 
land, Earl of Kent, by Constance, daughter of 
Edmund de Langley, Duke of York, three sons 
nd three daughters, viz., Margaret, wife of 
Henry, Lord Powis; Elizabeth, wife of Edward, 
Lord Cobham ; and Constance, wife of Sir Robert 
Whitney. 

From which, if either, of these two marriages 
lid Anne Done proceed ! She survived till 1503, 
leaving a daughter and heiress, Elizabeth, wife of 
John Egerton, of Egerton. i 

New Univ. Club. 


NemismaticaL.—In my possession is a small 
‘opper coin of George III.’s reign of peculiar 
lesign, Both the obverse and reverse are very 
leeply sunk, and the legends are placed on the in- 
side edges, at right angles with the face of the 
coin. Oby., head of George IIL, laureated ; 
egend, GEORGIUS . Ill. . DEI. GRATIA. REX. G9LI. 
Rev., Britannia; legend, BRITANNIA . ONIHLUVA. 
It will be observed that the date, 1769, and the 
ue, “ Farthing,” are placed upside down, ie., 
with the top of the letters next the face of the 
in, evidently in order to call attention to them, 
im to mark the commencement of the legend. 
‘t course, the design of the coin, which would 
an of this connexion, Drayton's lines may be 
alled :— 

“There Dutton Dutton kills; Done doth kill a Done ; 
A Booth a Booth ; and Leigh by Leigh is overthrown; 
There Molineux doth make a Mol/newx to die ; 

And Egerton the strength of Everton doth try.” 


seem to be a “trial” one, is to ensure the preserva- 
tion of the legend, &c. Any information respect- 
ing it would be acceptable. 
P. W. 
Snenton, Nottingham. 


Tue Iste or Mayn.—The sovereignty of this 
island was purchased by Government in 1806 
(21764) from the Duke of Athole, certain privi- 
leges being reserved by his Grace until 1826, 
when he gave them up for a payment of wore 
than 400,0001. What were these privileges ? 

Is there any work on the history of the island 
during the last two centuries? I am desirous of 
obtaining a list of the governors or lieutenant- 
governors, with dates, from the middle of last 
century. 

By whom were the governors appointed before 
the island passed from the sovereignty of the 
dukes of Athole—by the dukes or by the Crown? 


A. M. S. 


“QO SLUMBER, MY DARLING.”—Bishop, we know, 
composed and arranged the music to the theatrical 
version of Guy Mannering, the “Chough and 
Crow” chorus being among his best-known pieces. 
Was the melody of this “ O slumber,” Xc., also his 
own ?—one of those airs whose beauty is inde- 
pendent of words or accompaniment, implying, 
indeed, the simple harmony on which all the finest 
melodies turn, and almost worthy to pair off with 
“ Home, sweet home,” and that “ When the wind 
blows ” which Rossini is said to have hummed 
over to Bishop on being introduced to him in 
London fifty years ago. ()uivis, 


Jos axp Perro.eum.—Did this patriarch derive 
part of his wealth from this source? Ch. xxix. 
v. 6:—“ And the rock is pouring out for ie (or 
standing) streams of oil.” The finals of this verse 
make “ O desert, empty wine.” There was possibly 
a great Midianite trade with Egypt for mummy 
requirements. Josias Simler (Vallesit Descript., 
sec, XVi., at end) speaks of Thonon, on Lake of 
Leman, as using it for lucerne. Grounier de 
Keralio, Les Glaciers, 4to. map (1770), marks 
“Petroleum” on Lake Noir (Fribourg-Berne). I 
remark the above as connected possibly with Capt. 
Burton’s late mineral explorations in the Gulf of 
Akabah. It is Peleg (not Nachal) Shemen that 
Job utters. S. M. Dracu, 


“Snack.”—Hom. for Rogation Week, part iv. 
p. 498, Ll. 8, ed. Cl. Pr., 1859 :— 

“ How covetous men nowadays plough up so nigh the 
common balks and walks, which good men beforetime 
made the greater and broader, partly for the commodious 
walk of his neighbour, partly for the better shack én 
harvest time to the more comfort of his poor neighbour's 
cattle.” 

There is some disagreement as to the meaning of 
this expression. Richardson takes it of the liberty 
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to turn cattle into the stubble after harvest. The 
editor of the Book of Homilies, in the last edition 
for the Clarendon Press, is not satisfied with this, 
and is rather inclined to think that it may mean 
2 broader and easier pathway for the cart in bring- 
ing home the corn. But may not the expression 
mean this—in order that the horses, or oxen, em- 
ployed at harvest time to bring home the corn, 
may have better feed during their work in the 
harvest field, while they are allowed to graze on 
the balks at the intervals ef labour or when some 
of them are unhitched while the loading takes 
place Ep. MArsHatt. 


“PERDERE SUBSTANTIAM PROPTER ACCIDEN- 
Tram.” —Can any one give me the reference to the 
above quotation? I wish to see it with its con- 
text. It is quoted from Duns Scotus in Kings- 
ley’s Life, vol. i. p. 59. a. © FF. 


Merropouitan Beserit Societies’ ASYLuM.— 
On Aug. 17, 1836, the foundation stone of this 
institution was laid by the then lord mayor (Wil- 
liam Taylor Copeland, M.P.), its president. The 
building abutted upon the Ball’s Pond Road, 
Islington. Its object was to offer an asylum to 
those aged and superannuated members of friendly 
societies, “who may not have been so fortunate 
in life as to be enabled to make « provision for 
themselves, but who hy their prudence, fore- 
thought, and good conduct have a claim to some- 
thing better than a workhouse, wherein they may 
live without being degraded as paupers.” Their 
Reyal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria were patronesses of the institu- 
tion. Is it still performing its functions? If not, 
when and why dir it cease ? 

Cornetivs WALForD. 

Belsize Park Gardens. 


Tue Doria Famity.—Who is the original of 
the following fine portrait by Velasquez, in the 
possession of a lady relative of mine? The 
painting (kit-cat size) represents a young man of 
large frame, clad in a brown surcoat, and holding, 
in his left mail-clad hand, a stout staff On the 
left top corner of the picture is the following 
inscription :— 

** Angustam amici pauperiem pati 
Robustus acri militia puer 
Condiscat.”’ 

On a piece of paper, pasted at the back of the 
—- is written, “Supposed to be one of the 

Dr. Nasn, in his History of Worcestershire, 
vol. i. p. 385, quotes as follows from Ant. Wood’s 
MSS. in the Ashmolean Museum (marked f. 33) : 

“The Earl of Warwick's lands in Worcestershire, 
which were given to Sir John Savage, were Elmley, 
Sudley, Bushley, Hanley, and Ridmarley. Elmley and 
Sudiey have each a castle and a park. Bushley and 


Ridmarley had both parks and no castles. Now when 
these fell into the king’s hands, on the conviction of gir 
John Savage for killing Mr. Pawiet, then Edmund 
Bonner did change lands in Essex with the king for 
Bushley and Ridmarley,”’ &c. 

1. The Earl of Warwick’s lands were conveyed 
to the King Hen. VII. by the dowager Countess 
of Warwick, I believe in 1488. In what yea 
were the above-named manors granted to Sir Jobn 
Savage ? 

2. Sir Thomas Savage, described as of Elmeley 
Castle, was sheriff of Worcestershire 3} Hen, VII. 
(1488), “et similiter Johan. fil. et her.” Sir John 
Savage resigned his office 8 Hen. VIII, 1517, 
(y. in what year did he kill Mr. Pawlet, ané 
under what circumstances ? 

3. Bp. Bonner was made Bp. of London, 1539. 
In what year was Bushley Park (and the other 
lands mentioned above) granted at his intercession 
to the see of London ? E. R. D. 


“ALEA Evanceti.”—I have seen a sketch 
bearing the above title, and apparently copied 
from an ancient MS. in which it was appended t 
the Eusebian canons. Like them, its use appears 
to have been harmonical. It represents what 
seems to be a chess-board, divided into squares 
by red lines, at the intersections of whic 
are a number of smaller black squares, arranged 
symmetrically round the centre. Numerals, 
crosses, and dots are added. What was the pre- 
cise use of this “ Alea Evangelii” in connexion 
with the Gospels? By whom was it invented, 
and where are the earliest examples to be found! 

ScrIBE. 


Tue Prince or Wates’s Tour ry 
1863 [ saw a paragraph in an English periodical to 
the effect that the writer knew of some descendant 
of royalty having gone to India and settled there, 
but he would mention no more, as there might be 
descendants, &c. I should like to refer to this 
again, or obtain other information on the —~ 

G. 


HEXAMETER OR PenTAMETER.—At this season 
of the year, when the nights are gradually 
lengthened, it may not be out of place to as 
“N. & Q.” to preserve this line of (to me at least 
unknown authorship :— 

“ Quando nigrescit nox, rem latro patrat atrox.” 
The point for decision is whether the verse 5 
hexameter or pentameter. W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 


A Hatrresyy.—A coin of this denominatiot 
was struck in 1813. On the obverse is the figure 
Britannia, with a sprig in her hand, and Commere 
in a semicircle on the upper part of the coin 
On the reverse is a rather well executed head « 
Wellington, and round it “ Marquis Wellingtos. 
1813.” What does this mean? Was this ol 
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track by Wellington in the Peninsula? He 
was made Earl of Wellington in Feb., 1812, and 
Marquis, Aug. 18, 1812, and Marquis of Douro 
and Duke of Wellington, May 3, 1814. Was 
qoy silver or gold coined, and to what amount 
did the whole issue in all the metals reach ? 

C, A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 


Joux Licutroot, a naturalist, was born at 
Newent, in Gloucestershire, in 1735, and died, 
[ believe, in 1784. Can any of your readers give 
me any information respecting him? The name 
of any work of reference would also be acceptable. 

‘ E. R. Vyvyay. 

Cheltenham. 


“WiLL you MARRY A PARSON, Miss WALKER?” 
—The late Walter Montgomery used to recite 
sme stanzas commencing “ Will you marry a 
parson, Miss Walker?” Have they appeared in 
print, and, if so, where ? W. 


Passion Week: Hoty Weex.—In a book of 
mine, published more than ten years ago, I had 
occasion to speak of the week before Easter, and 
Icalled it Passion week. For this sundry of my 
friends called me to task ; and a reviewer in the 
Eeclesiastic pointed out that I had made a mis- 
take in using Passion week for Holy week. Now, 
although I am by no means inclined to follow the 
advice so frequently given me in childhood, “ Oh, 
my boy, always do everything everybody tells 
you,” yet, in this case, I thought I was wrong, 
and have since that date always spoken of the 
week in question as Holy week. Was not I right, 
however, in the first instance? If not, as it seems 
to me, the late Mr. Kingsley, or his biographer, 
has fallen into a similar error (see Left. and 
Mem., i. 364) ; and there is a passage in the late 
Mr. F. W. Faber's Sights and Thoughts in Foreign 
Churches and among Foreign Peoples, p. 301, 
which seems to herr the same meaning. [ shall 
be thankful for instruction in this matter. 

Ayoy. 


_ “Cry or THE MoRnNING.”—In Exeter the other 
day, on asking a waiter if there had been much 
rain in the night, he replied : “ At five o'clock it 
looked very black, and I thought there was 
gong to be heavy rain; but it passed off, and 
there was no more than the ery of the morning.” 
Is this a Devonshire expression, or is it found 
elsewhere ? M. W 

Hesry Freperick, or Ccmpertann, 
whose marriage to the beautiful Mrs. Horton so 
grievously offended his brother George IIT., was 
an officer in the navy. I desire to know whether 
. was afloat or ashore during the first week in 
March, 1767. Ihave seen it stated in print, on 


the authority of the naval registers, &c., that he 
was not in London at that time. On the other 
hand, the freedom of the City was presented to 
him on the 10th of that month; but as it is ex- 
pressly stated that he attended at Leicester House 
for the purpose of receiving it, the two accounts 
may be reconciled by the fact that, though actually 
serving on board, he might have run up from 
Portsmouth or some other station for the purpose 
of attending at Leicester House. Any information 
as to his whereabouts between the Ist and 7th 
March, 1767, will be most acceptable to 
Aw Ixquirer. 


Avtnors or Books WantTeD.— 
Memoir of the Life of John Bowdler, Es;. Wondon, 


1824. 8vo. 

Reflections suggested by the Study of the Scriptures. 
London, 1830. 

Memoir of Robert Fowler, with Extracts from his 
Letters and Memoranda, Norwich, 1833. 12mo. 

The First Born : a Drama. London, 1844. 12mo. 

Poems addressed to M. A. J. R. [London,] 1859. 
12mo. 

Journal d'un Voyage de Cing Semaines dans le Midi 
dela France. [Londres,] 1869. Svo. 

ABHBA,. 


“An Answer to the Dissenters’ Pleas for Separation : 
or, an Abstract on the Abridgment of the London Cases.” 
This is the title of a volume in MS. now before me. On 
the first page is, “Ex Libris Johan* Leadbeater, 1752.” 
It is probably a reply to Charles Owen’s Plain Dealing; 
or, Separation without Schism, London, 1715 (“ N. & G..” 
1* 8. viii. 492). Was it ever published, and who was its 
author ? H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


Avtuors oF Quotations WANTED.— 

“‘ Knowledge is the hill which few may hope to climb, 
Duty is the path that all may tread.” A. 8. 
“Incipe: dimidium facti est, coepisse. Supersit 

Dimidium ; rursum hoc incipe, et efficies.” 
F. A. Lrxpsay. 
{Horace has “ Dimidium facti qui ceepit, habet,” equi- 
valent to the English proverb, “Well begun is half 
done” ; a sentiment which is flatly contradicted in the 
line by Corneille, “ Qui commence bien ne fait rien s'il 
n‘acheve.” | 


Replies. 


THE KEY AS AN EMBLEM. 
(5% §. vii. 409.) 

1. Apart from Schoetgenius, with whose works I 
am not acquainted, Bishop Blomfield is supported 
in his view by many other writers of unquestionable 
authority. Not to mention others, Schleusner, 
following Vitringa (Obss. Saer., lib. i. diss. ii. e. 1, 
sec. 7) and Ursinus (Anatlect. Sacr., t. i. lib. v. 
cap. 34), thus comments on Luke xi. 52 :— 

“ Vobis commissum est munus docendi populum veram 
ad salutem viam; et provocant ad ritum Judzorum, 
quibus solenne erat, doctoribus clavem symboli loco 
tradere, que potestatem publice docendi et sacras literas 
aperiendi sive interpretandi, designaret.” 
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To you is entrusted the office of teaching the 
people the true way of salvation. In which refer- 
fence is made to the custom of the Jews, who 
deliver to their doctors a key, by way of symbol, 
by which is signified the power of publicly teach- 
ing and expounding, or interpreting their sacred 
writings. 

2. The officer who had the custody of the “ holy 
writings ” was in Hebrew named 1, chassan ; in 
Greek iaypetys. Of whom Carpsovius, quoting 
from Vitringa (De Synagoga Vet., lib. iii. ¢. i. 
p. 890), tells us: 

“ Officium hujus editui ceu ministri synagogze consti- 
tuit in eo, ut statis temporibus eam aperiat et clandat 
ejusque libros ac tepetes, et qua sunt reliqua supellec- 
tilia vel ornamenta depromat, recondat, atque omni 
diligentia asservet.” 

Again :— 

“ Librum legis ex arca depromsisse et in eadem re- 

condidisse.” 
The office of this temple-servant, or minister of 
the synagogue, was at stated times to open and shut 
it up, to bring out and put away the books, the 
furniture, and various ornaments pertaining to it, 
and to watch over them with the greatest care. 
Again, that he had to bring the book of the law 
out of the ark (or chest in which it was kept), and 
to put it away again. And thus of our Lord, after 
having read in the synagogue, it is said (I 
20): Kai rrvgas arodors TO brypeTy 
éexaticoe. Having folded up the book, and given 
it to the keeper of it, he sat down. 

3. As to “the ceremonies made use of in ap- 
pointing a rabbi,” Godwin (Apparatus Historico 
Criticus) tells us, on the authority of many Jewish 
writers, that it was per yerpoHeciay, that is, by im- 
position of hands. But this ceremony, as we learn 
from Carpsovius, the annotator upon Godwin, was 
preceded by several others. In the first place, the 
candidate had to undergo a two-fold examination: 
—1. As to his character and manner of life, which 
in all respects must be shown to have been pure 
and irreproachable, and marked by the seven 
virtues of wisdom, gentleness, the fear of God, 
hatred of lucre, love of truth, brotherly love, and 
good report. 2. As to the amount and fruits of 
his knowledge. And this not more in sacred than 
in secular subjects ; for, according to Maimonides 
(in Sanhedrim,c. ii.), he must not only be thoroughly 
conversant with all parts of theological learning, but 
also with many subjects quite foreign to it, such as 
medicine, arithmetic, astrology, magic, and a variety 
of languages. He had to show proof, also, that he 
was full thirty years of age. 

Immediately upon the close of the examination, 
if satisfactory in its results, followed the ceremony 
of promotion, a very tedious and elaborate affair. 

First came what was called the act of colloca- 


ake iv. | 


chair* or throne ; by which it was intimated that 
he had been promoted from the condition of g 
learner to that of a teacher. 

Then he was presented with a keyt and 4 
writing-tablet, both symbolical ; the latter to re. 
mind him that he was henceforth to devote him. 
self to .continual study and meditation, and, to 
obviate forgetfulness, to note down everything that 
he had learned ; the former, the key, was to be to 
him the sign of his authority for opening out mys. 
teries, explaining them to others, and impartingall 
kinds of useful and necessary knowledge. 

Consequent upon this was the yepofecia, or 
imposition of hands, given by an official called the 
promoter, no doubt some rabbi of more than ordi- 
nary eminence, and probably a leading member of 
the Sanhedrim. 

The crowning act was the proclamation of the 
candidate as an accepted rabbi, by which it was 
publicly announced that authority had been given 
him for doing and exercising all such acts as it was 
right and lawful for all pr moted doctors to do and 
to exercise, This proclamation wis made by the 
promoter civd roce, and in a set form of words, 
which ran as follows:—“ Behold you are pr- 


| moted, und empowered to exercise judgment in 


| 


capital causes.” Sometimes the form was shortened 
to:—“I promote thee, be thou promoted.” This 
ended the ceremony, and the man went forth a 
groduate or full-fledged rabbi. 

As Carpsovius observes, the key, as a symbol, 
had many other uses among the Jews.= To treat 
of them all, space in “ N. & Q.” could not be 
reasonably asked for. I may have already been 
too encroaching, but the subject is a curious one, 
and, it may be, not without interest to others be- 
sides your Indian correspondent. I have taken all 
the pains I could to answer his queries to his satis 
faction ; and, as he complains of suffering from 
the worst of all dearths, the dearth of bouks, I 
have given quotations in full, which, under ordinary 
circumstances, I should have merely indicated by 
chapter and verse. 

Any one desirous of fuller particulars will find 
all that he wants in Maimonides, Jad Chasaka, 
iv. cap. iv. Tew, M.A. 


* Cf. Matt. xxiii. 2, 3:—“ The Scribes and the Phari- 
sees sit in Moses’ seat : all therefore whatsoever they bid 
you observe, that observe and do.” : 

+ The key as a symbol of any kind of authority ® 
often alluded to in Scripture. Isaiah xxii. 22, 0 
Eliakim: “And the key of David will I lay upon his 
shoulder ; so he shall open, and none shall shut ; and he 
shall shut, and none shall open.” Luke xi. 52: “ Woe 
unto you, lawyers! for ye have taken away the key! 
knowledge,” Kc. 

t The Jerusalem Targum on Gen. xxx. 31 says: 
“ There are four keys which God keeps exclusively in his 
own hands, committing them neither to angels not 


seraphim: they are the key of rain, the key of food, 
tion, or the placing the candidate in a kind of | 


the key of the grave, and the key of ste rility.’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


In Bishop Blomfield’s Greek Testament, fifth 
edition, revised, London, 1843, under Matt. xvi. 
19, is the following note :— 

coi Tac TIC TOY ovoavar, 

These words are a continuation of the image by which 
the Church was compared to an edipice founded on a 
rock. And as a /ey is used for the purpose of locking or 
unlocking the door of a house, and he who possesses 
that has the power of admission to or exclusion from the 
house, and may be said to have the general care and 
superintendence of it; soa key was an usual symbol of 
power and authority for any work (see Isaiah xxii. 22): 
and presenting with a key was a form of investing with 
that authority.” 
Through the entire note, of which the above is a 
portion, chere is no reference to Schoetgenius, nor 
in Dr. Bloomtield’s Lewicon to the New Testament, 
under xAeis, is there anything beyond a reference 
to the above note. 

With regard to Dr. D’Eremao’s third query, in 
Jewish Antiquities: a Course of Lectures by the 
late Rev. David Jennings, D.D., Edinburgh, 1808, 
bk. i. cap. vii., “On the title Rabbi,” is the follow- 
ing :— 

“The later rabbies tell us this title was conferred with 
a good deal of ceremony. When a person had gone 
through the schools and was thought worthy of the 
degree of rabbi, he was first placed in a chair somewhat 
raised above the company ; then were delivered to him 
a key and a table-book: the key, as a symbol of the 
power or authority now conferred upon him, to teach 
that knowledge to others which he had learned himself. 
And this key he afterwards wore as a badge of his 
honour; and when he died it was buried with him. The 
table-book was a symbol of his diligence in his studies, 
and of his endeavouring to make further improvements 
inlearning. The third ceremony in the creation ofa rabbi 
was the imposition of hands on him by the delegates of 
the Sanhedrim, practised in imitation of Moses’s ordain- 
ing Joshua by this rite to succeed him in his office, 
Numb. xxvii. 18, Deut. xxxiv. 9 And then, fourthly, 
they proclaimed his title.” 

G. pE JEANVILLE. 


QvESTIONABLE Suares v. 421.)—I know 
not whether the more to admire the skilful manner 
in which your correspondent Morit has, under this 
title, given in small space a very interesting sketch 
of the Witchcraft and other kindred matters to be 
found in that heavy work, as some think it, Pit- 
eairn’s Ancient Crim. Trials in Scotland, Satan’s 
Invisible World Discovered, certain old chap- 
books, and such like authorities; or the careful 
pen with which he has dea!t with a most delicate 
suhject—how delicate, only those can understand 
who have looked into Pitcairn. He has even 
ventured to touch upon that most appalling docu- 
ment of the sixteenth century, ewes from NScot- 
land, declaring the Damnable Life of Doctor Fian. 
Now, I think it must have occurred to many of 
your readers that it is a remarkable fact that we 
Seots, who are believed to be a hard-headed, 
matter-of-fact race, should be so especially singled 


out, as seems to be the case, as the prey to “ black 
spirits and white, red spirits and grey,” “ black 
horses,” kelpies, “ grey men,” and other things, 

“ Appearing sometimes like a black horned cow, 

Aft-times like bawty, badrans, or a sow,” 

but, above all, to Witcheraft. With respect to the 
prevalency of the latter in the seventeenth century 
and in later times, it is true, reasons have from time 
to time been suggested, as, for instance, in Mr. Luke 
Owen Pike’s clever book, Hist. of Crime in Eng- 
land (ii. 133-135), but I never expected to see the 
question settled. Settled, however, it has been ina 
work entitled Glimpse 8 of the Supe rretuy al, by the 
Rev. F. G. Lee, D.C.L. (2 vols., King & Co., 1875). 
In this book (which, if I remember rightly, has, 
in connexion with the Lyttelton ghost story, 
already. been noticed in “N. & Q.”*) I find it 
stated :— 

“In countries which are specially 
Christian, where churches, sanctuartes, 
houses are numerous;......where the 
baptism is shed upon so many; where 
sin is remitted by those who have authority, Xe 
there the power and influence of the Evil One ts circum- 
scribed and weakened. Sacred oil for unction, and holy 
water, and the life-giving power of the Cross, and the 
relics of the beatified as well as of the favourel and 
crowned servants of the Crucified, make the devils tlee 
away and effectually curb their power Hence it is 
found that in countries where the Catholic faith has been 
halved or rejected, superstition has taken the place of 
the first theological virtue, faith ; and the Prince « f the 
Powers of the Air comes back again with his evil and 


und eminently 
and religious 
sacrament of 
harti 
post-baptismal 


malignant spirits to vex mankind anew."t—T. 

It would seem that we in the North do not appear 
to advantage when compared with the more 
favoured countries alluded to by Dr. Lee, but 


must rather be included in his latter category, for 
in the second vol. I find it stated : “ Wherever 
the Catholic religion, having once been had, has 
been deliberately cast out and denied, there, as in 
Neotland at the present day, superstition is more 
than ordinarily wide spread and rampant ” (ii. 141). 
It is rarely, I think, that the mirror in this case, 
so steadily held up as to render compliance with the 
injunction, “ know yourselves,” comparat ively easy. 
How the following sentence is made to consist with 
the charge of irreligion, want of faith in everything 
sacred (from the author's point of view ,and super- 
stition, I do not quite see: “ Scotland, a country 


See “ N. & Q” for Nov. 21, 1874, for the Lyttelton 
ghost story, and * N. & Q” for April 17, 1875, for the 
use made of details which cut the ground from under 
this absurd legend.] 

+ Among the causes of the increase of the so-called 
Witchcraft in England in the seventeenth century, 1 do 
not see that Dr. Lee takes any notice of the * crowing 
habit of imposture ” among certain of the clergy which 
rendered it necessary for Convocation to pass a canon 
that no minister should, without licence and direction of 
his bishop, attempt to cast out any devil under ; 


pain of 
he 


imputation of cosenage, and deposition from 
ministry (vide Hist. of Crime, ii, 133). 
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the 


where the belief in witchcraft was in times past 
almost universal, and where, even still, the clear 
statements of Holy Scripture on the subject are 
neither explained away, 
believed ” (1. 196). 
proverbial * medical operation ” of Sydney Smith 
will scarcely be needed to enable the Scot rightly 
to appreciate the curious assertions which I have 
ventured to bring to his (and your readers’) notice. 
A. Ferevussoy, Lieut.-Col. 
United Service Club, Ediuburgh. 


scolfed at, nor dis- 


Latin AS A Universat Lanovace §. viii. 
37.) — Having read Mr. BLenxrysorr’s remarks 
on the utility of Latin as a universal language for 
conversation among educated natives of ditferent 
countries, I am induced to give you an instance in 
point, and which also shows the folly of our 
When 
the mad assault on the town of Buenos Ayres (with 
unloaded muskets), under the orders of General 
Whitlocke, had ended in the 
surrender of our troops, great 


isolated system of vowel pronunciation. 


unconditional 
difficulty was 
experienced in establishing the necessary com- 
munications between the English and Spanish 
officials. No English officer was conversant with 
Spanish, and none of the Spaniards sufficiently 
so with French. It was then sugvested to send 
for some priests and try Latin, as among our ranks 
were several university graduates, The padres 
accordingly appeared, and our Oxonians tackled 
them ; but neither party could make out the words 
used by the other, their pronunciation of Latin 
being quite different. In this dilemma some one 
counselled a resort to the doctors, and my _ in- 
formant, an Aberdeenshire man, belonging to the 
Ssth, took up his parable with others, and dis- 
coursed with the friars. No sooner had the Scotch- 
men framed a sentence or two in their own Doric 
necent than the padres threw their arms round 
their necks, and exclaimed, “Ah! nos 
fraoctreys ” 


sumus 
not fraytrese, as our dons would have 
said). The Scotch medicos acted as interpreters, 
rubbing up their scanty, long-disused Latin, and 
matters arranged themselves. Any one who has 
travelled much must have noticed the needless 
difficulties caused to English would-be linguists 
by their having been drilled into a pronunciation 
differing altogether from that of every other Euro- 
pean nation, and I have heen long expecting a 
movement to abolish it, and teach our youth to 
sound the vowels like the rest of the world. 
M. D. 


Glasgow. 


The advantages of being able to speak Latin 
would be felt in Hufgary and Transylvania, not 
only in enabling the traveller to converse with an 
edueated priest, but to make himself understood 
by the lower classes, who (formerly at any rate 
conversed in Latin. About forty, “or, by ’r Lady,” 


Be this as it may, I think the | 


| some fifty years ago, a Fellow of Exeter College, 
well known in his day, used to tell how he, or 
| « friend, travelling in that direction, found collo- 
| quial Latin of essential service. Stopping one 
| night at « small country hostelry, a rough, un- 
kempt serving-man shook him in his pallet bed 
| very early, and on his awaking addressed him 
thus: “Domine, domine, visne schnapps ?” 
| Rubbing his eyes, he exclaimed, “Quid est 
be gpl and got for answer, “ Schnapps, 
domine, est res valde necessaria cuilibet homini 
quolibet mane”! The is pronounced quite 
| broad. however, was thought more 
refreshing than “ schnapps.” 
Ginses Ricacp, Major-General. 

| Magd. Coll., Oxford. 


Sleep, 


| Caraccionr (5" 8. vii. 507; viii. 74.)— 
A graphic account of the execution of this un- 
happy old man, and the subsequent rising of his 
| hody to the surface of the sea, may be found in 
| Tough Yarns, under the head “Greenwich Hos- 
pital.” According to this, his exe “ution is 
attributed to the paramount influence of Lady 
Hamilton over Lord Nelson. When the prince 
was brought on deck he was tightly bound with 
|eords. Lord Nelson was very indignant, called 
| his torturers “ monsters” and cowards, and, after 
| having assisted in unbinding him, said, “ Dear 
Caraccioli, you are now free!” After this “he 
took him by the hand, and they both walked aft 
together.” But “a certain lady followed them, 
and her bewitching smile was changed to the black 
scowl of « demon when she pierced the disguise 
of the peasant, and recognized the prince, who on 
some particular occasion had thwarted her views 
and treated her with indignity.” His doom was 
sealed from that moment. And now comes, to my 
mind, the most revolting part of the story. After 
the execution had taken place, it is related that 
Lady Hamilton, laying aside all feminine tender- 
ness and delicacy, actually prevailed on Lord 
| Nelson to have a barge manned, in which she 
| accompanied him “round tne ship where the un- 
| fortunate prince was hanging. He had no cap on 

his head, nor was his face covered ; but his white 
| hair streamed in the breeze above the livid con- 

tortions which the last death-pang had left on his 
| features.” About a fortnight after this there was 

a pleasure party on the water, in which the barge 
| containing Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton took 
| the lead. “‘A dead body! a dead body !’ was 
| uttered in a suppressed tone by both. 


The boat 
held on her way ; and as the corpse passed astern, 
the face turned towards the lady, and showed the 
well-remembered countenance of poor Caraccioli.’ 

Of course one does not look for exact truth in 
historical novels or tales. We all know that Lord 


Nelson did sanction the execution of the un- 
| fortunate prince, and it must ever remain a blot 
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on his memory ; but if the facts are anything like 
those I have briefly quoted, they speak as badly 
for the heart of the woman as they show to 
disadvantage the weakness of the great commander. 
The elder D'Israeli has remarked that truth is 
often only to be found in secret history. What is 
related in Tough Yarns may be a little bit of 
authentic secret history, and poor Caraccioli may 
have been s:ucrificed to appease a trifling grudge 
of an angry and heartless woman, MepWeEtc. 


“Lrrvs EST Homini Homo” (5 §, vil. 509 ; 
viii. 19, 52.)—In a volume of sermons, Xc., hy a 
nephew of Bishop Jewell, printed at Oxford in 
1633, after the death of the author, and edited by 
Dr. Georze Hakewell, the following passages occur 


ina sermon on the text, “ Be yee therefore wise as 


serpents, and innocent as doves,” Matt. x. 16:— 

“True it is that in the golden »ge, as Poets faine, or 
rather in the state of innocencie and integritie, without 
all fiction the old proverb was true, J/omo hom t Deus— 
one man was a God unto another.......But that gold soone 
degenerated into hard yron and man assoone ceased 
tobe as God. For the Serpent stung him to the heart, 
and trane! i ! 


sed into every veine of his soule a most 
deadly venome and poison whereby his spirit all life was 


vtterly killed ; and then insteed of the old pr nerd Home | 


homint Deus, cne man is a God ynto another, began a 
new proverb, one man is a wolfe vnto another, JZomo 
hominid lu; as appeares by that woluish fact of Cain 
even in the infancie of the world murthering his owne 
brother. And doth not this fulnesse of iayles, this 
abundance of !aw-quarrels, these tyrannies and oppres- 
sions of the poore, plainely argue, that although wolues 
are long agoe banished out of this Iland, yet of men- 
wolues there still remaines too great store and plenty.” 

In the same sermon occur the two following 
passages, which, from their singularity, I think 
nay interest some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” :— 

“Yee Lawyers and aduocates, that are so learned in 
the Law, euen as wise as Serpents, are yee innocent as 
Doues also? I cannot speake vpon knowledge hauing 
ever liued « monasticall, as it were, and retired life: but 
the generall voice of the world is, No cause so good that 
you will entertaine without a fee, no cause so bad but 
for your fee you will entertaine, selling your tongues to 
defend vniustice, labouring with your best skill to deceaue 
the Judge, by niceties and tricks, to oppresse the Just 
cause, and to overcome truth for falsehood. How many 
are there who after they haue spent most of their thrift, 
and that in just sutes, complxine as the Comical! Poet 
did, ‘ My Comedie was the better, but my adversaries had 
the better Actors"! 

“Yee Nobles and Gentles of the land, that looke vpon 
your poore bretheren like Anakims as if they were but 
Grashoppers in comparicon of you, are you “both Wise 
and Innocent or neither ?. How wise you are I knowe 
not, but sure I am these are not the fruits of innocencie, 
and so you are not both wise and innocent. But how 
many among you are neither, nor wise, nor innocent! 
Learning and knowledge yee disdaine to haue yourselues, 
and yee despise them that haue it: swaggering, swear- 
ing, smoking of Tobacco, carousing, hunting, hawking, 
are almost become essentiall to a Gentleman; so that 
perhaps he defined not much amisse who said, A Gentle- 
man was a beast riding upon a beast with a beast on his 
ae beasts following him and himselfe following 


Query, who is the “ comicall poet ” referred to, and 
whose this definition of a gentleman ? 

J. E. Brocpes. 
Trinity Street, Cardiff. 


I expected some contributor would have referred 
to Burton’s Anatomy. Mine is at Madras, but I 
cut the following from the notes in my edition of 
Paradise Lost, published there last year. It is on 
book ii. es Men only disagree,” &e. :- 

“The greatest enemy to man is man, who, by the 
devil’s instigation, is still ready to do mischief—his own 
executioner, a devil to hims If and others. We are all 
brethren in Christ, or at least should be members of one 
body, servants of one Lord; and yet no fiend can £0 
torment, insult over, tyrannize, vex, a8 One Ian doth 
another. ‘Homo homini lupus, homo homini damon.’ 
—A nafomy of Melancholy, 

Joux Brapsuaw, LL.D. 

Kilskeery, co. Tyrone. 


Romay Inscription (5™ viil. 28, 74.)— 
On the tile in my possession the letters v.s.P.™. 
eannot be mistaken, and so confirm the reading of 
Camden in the first edition of his Britannia. In 
fact the altar stone—if altar stone it be—found 
nearly three Risingham, in 
Northumberland, bears an inscription which in all 
shape, marks, contractions, «and 
is precisely similar 


centuries ago at 
points- the 
arrangement of the lettering 
to the impression of the tile. The very size of 
the letters seems also to correspond. Which of 
the two inscriptions—the Northumberland stone 
or the Warwickshire tile—repeats the legend of 
the other is a point which, on the supposition that 
hoth are genuine, need not be considered. The 
arguments against the tile are that its size and 
shape are modern ; that it is in excellent preser- 
vation, being sound and strong; that the letters 
are remarkably legible, are but slightly worn, 
and, as I have said, are in their minutest points 
similar to those of Camden’s inscription. In 
favour of the tile is the fact that hitherto no record 
has been found of any such audacious or ridiculous 


attempt to impose on the local antiquaries of the 
last generation or the one preceding ; that the 
tiles were removed in the common way of business 
from the kitchen roof of a respectable Jady, who 
was so unconscious of the interest of the discovery 
that she permitted three of them to be carried off 
by the workmen ; that the plainness of the inscrip- 
tion may in large measure be accounted for by its 
being placed on the under Lide, and so protected 
from the weather ; that the durability of the tile 
results from the unusual amount of silica in the 
clay of which it is composed ; that it does not 
follow that during the whole of the sixteen cen- 
turies past the tiles have been exposed to the 
weather: that,as Iam informed, there wasa Roman 
station at Wappenbury, a place some five miles 
distant from Bubbenhall, where they were found. 
| Here, then, I leave the matter to wiser heads. I 
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shall, however, be pleased to send a rough im- 
pression of the tile legend to any gentleman 
anxious to compare it with Camden’s inscription. 
Vicar. 
Ryton, Coventry. 


Wuitsunpay (5 viii. 2, 55.)\—A minor 
juestion, but still an important one, arises from 
Mr. Picroy’s valuable note on the derivation of 
Whitsunday. He says, and Mr. Skrat seems to 
onfirm his decision, *‘ it is proved from a variety 
of sources that the Pentecostal Sunday was the 
Dominica in Albis.” These gentlemen may be 
right in the derivation of the word Whitsunday, 
and probably are so, but are they equally so in 
this matter of ecclesiastical history / Wheatly 
is very clear about this. Speaking of the first 
Sunday after Easter, he Says: “In Latin it is 
called Dominicr in Albis, ov rather post albas 
the Sunday of putting off the 
those that were baptized on 
Easter Eve on this day laid aside those white 
‘bes or chrysoms,” Perhaps some of your readers 
may be able to say whether Mr. Picroy and Mr. 
SkEAT have any authority for their application of 
Dominica in Albis to the day of Pentecost. 


° 
sv. depositas » 


hrysoms, because 


J. S. 

J. Russert, Artist Crayons (5 viii, 
SS Mr. Russell, it is st ited in Monthly Maq., 
vol. xxi. (1806), p. 465, “ notwithstanding his con- 
tinued employment with the crayon, attained no 
small celebrity by his selenographia, which was 
begun in 1785 and occupied the whole of his 
leisure till 1797.” One of his large crayon draw- 
ngs of the moon is at the Radcliffe Observatory, 
Oxford. It was procured about the year 1824, 
iné among my father Professor Rigaud’s papers 
[ found an interesting one on this line of Mr. 
Russell’s studies and work. The paper is long, 
but I can glean some facts from it for Cvrnpert 

“ May, 1806. Died, at his lodgings in Hull, the cele- 
brated artist, John Russel, Esq., R.A., late of Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, portrait painter in crayons to his 
Majesty and the Prince of Wales. Mr. Russel, it is well 
known, not only excelled in his art, but had invented a 
peculiar mode of preparing his own crayons,” &c.—-Gent. 
Vag., vol. Ixxvi. (1806), p. 481. 


The beautiful crayon drawing of the moon 
having become damaged in transport, Professor 
Rigaud had some corgespondence with the family, 
ind a Miss Russell, daughter of the artist, kindly 
indertook and performed the task of restoration of 
her father’s work. From the précis of such corre- 
mdence I gather that the artist left a son, the 
Rev. William Russell, Rector of Shepperton, near 
Chertsey, Surrey, to which living he was presented 
n 1817 by H. S. Russell, Esq., and he was still 


ive in 1860 ; also, a Mr. Faden appears to have | 


married a daughter of the artist, and he lived at 
litring Cross, for it was at their house that Pro- 


fessor Rigaud saw the Miss Russell who restored 
the picture of the moon. 

| <A few years back I had some inquiries about 
| this picture on behalf of one of the family, the 
| Rev. Samuel Henry Russell. He was a dis. 
| tinguished member of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
| Was at one time a master at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and died a few years back as rector of the 
| college living of Charlbury, near Enstone, Oxon, 
| The president or bursar of St. John’s would 
probably know if any of the Russells were from 
| Stourbridge ; and probably among family papers 
there is a list of the various portraits taken by a 
|} man so well known in his day as J. Russel, R.A 
Gispes 


Magd. Coll., Oxford. 


P.S.—I wonder why they have doubled the J at 
the end of Russell. The other day I was asked to 
look up a book of letters and sonnets addressed to 
Lord John in his youth, and his name was every- 
where spelt Russe/. 


The son of a bookseller at Guildford, he was 
born in 1744, and died of typhus fever in 1806 at 
Hull, where he was buried. In 1776 he published 
Elements of Paintina His son, 
William Russell, was practising as a_ portrait 
painter, in London, about the time of the father’s 
death. H. W 

New Univ. Club. 


rith Crayons. 


He was elected an academician, 1788. I possess 
x good specimen of his talents. , A 
Holland Park. 


ALEXANDER Knox (5 S. vii. 369, 493.)—As 
a constant and admiring reader of Alexander 
Knox’s works, I wish I could give Mr. ALFRED 
Webp some information regarding the life of that 
eminent man. Has he read Knox’s Remains, 
+ vols., which, though not a detailed account of 
his life, contains his correspondence from the year 
1776, and essays on various religious subjects, 
wherein he describes himself as “ neither a Roman 
Catholic nor a Protestant, but a Christian of the 
first six centuries”? This work was published by 
the Rev. Charles Foster, Rector of Stisted, Essex. 
If he is still living, no doubt he could give much 
information respecting Alexander Knox, or perhaps 
the Rev. Prebendary Jebb, Rector of Peterstow, 
Ross, could give some details of his life. How 
Alexander Knox would glory in the revival of 
}sound Church principles, which he almost pre- 
dicted, and in the increased estimation of our 
Prayer Book, which he esteemed “ England's 
| richest inheritance,” and containing a “ casket of 
pure and undefiled faith.” E. A. 0. 


Tue Armour (5" §. vii. 401 ; vill. 
80.)—It should be added to the note (ante, p. 80 
that the suit was stated in the catalogue to have 
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been worn by the Champion at the coronation of | towns and churches in existence. It is hardly 


King George I., to have been selected by him 
fom the Tower armoury, and subsequently re- 
tained as his fee. It is of the Elizabethan period, 
of russet steel, parcel gilt, and engraved with 
trophies, Ke., in the taste of the time. The letter 
“BR” surmounted by a crown, appears repeatedly 
amongst the ornaments. The suit is complete 
with the exception of the gorget, which is of the 
seventeenth century. 
W. J. Berxnarp 
Temple. 


Parisn Cuovurcues (5% §, viii. 88.)—My edition 
of Sharon Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons 
is the fifth, London, 1828, and at p. 258 (not 296) 
the same figures appear as given by your corre- 
spondent, viz., 46,522 “parish churches in Eng- 
land in the Middle Ages.” Could the figures and 
the calculations referred to be in any way con- 
nected with the chantries, chantry priests (annt- 
vellavii), and the chapels attached to their col- 
leges? When Bishop Grandisson made the 
visitation of his cathedral, in 1337, he found 
twenty-one of these chantry priests attached to it, 
and they were, as Dr. Oliver tells us, “ gradually 
reinforced and augmented by an indefinite num- 
ber.” There were, at one time, eighteen chantries 
in Exeter Cathedral, and there was also a chapel 
belonging to the College of the Annivellars, in 
which Bishop Oldham held ordinations in 1516. 
Of course the term “ parish churches” could not 
be applied to the above ; still the large body of 
chantry priests, with their chantries and chapels, 
in the Middle Ages, might, in some way, come 
into the historian’s calculations. I leave the 
solution to others. E. C. Harineton. 

The Close, Exeter. 


The statement in Sharon Turner's History can | 


misprint. He quotes from 
Robert of Avesbury (Hearne’s edition, Appendix 
that there were 46,822 parish churches and 
53,215 knights’ fees, of which the clergy enjoyed 
28,000, or more than half of the entire landed 
property of the country. 
Description of England, 1586, p. 193, says on this 
subject :— 

“Ranulph the monke of Chester telleth of general 
surveie made inthe fourth, sixteenth, and nineteenth of 


hardly be called it 


the reigne of William Conqueror, surnamed the Bastard, | 


wherin it was found that (notwithstinding the Danes 
had overthrowne a great manie) there were to the num- 
ber of 52,000 townes, 45,002 parish churches. ...He addeth 
moreover that there were diverse others builded since 
that time, within the space of an hundred years after 
the comming of the Bastard...By an old booke which 
I have, written as it seemeth by an under sheriffe of 
Nottingham, I find even in the time of Edw. IV. 45,120 
parish churches.” 


Holinshed then goes on to say that at the time he 
wrote there were only about one third of the 


Ralph Holinshed, in his 


necessary to add that what was called a parish 
church in the Middle Ages, and what is so desig- 
nated at the present time, are very different 
things. Epwarp Soury. 


Sr. Pavut’s Scnoonr (5 S. viii. 67.)—In 
Knight’s Life of Colet, 1724, is a picture of this 
school, which answers the description of the on 
Mr. Warp found in Brayley’s Lon. and Mid- 
dlesex. The lettering on the plate is, “ Scholes 
Pauline Facies post Incendium renovata.” Oa 
p. 96 of the Oxford reprint of the Life, note e, 
is this sentence : “ But here it is to be noted that 
the new school was built much according to the 
ancient model, though more magnificently, above 
6,0001. being laid out updn it by the worshipful 
Company of Mercers.” Joun I. 


Joux Brapsuaw (5 vii. 350.)\—Can this 
Bradshaw be a relative of Henry Bradshaw, the 
Benedictine monk, who was born in Chester and 
lived in the monastery of St. Werberg in that city, 
dying in 1513, the 5th of Henry VIII./ Bishop 
Tanner speaks of him as having written a chronicle 


Riptey Portraits (5 S. vii. 449.)—In the 
title to Melampus, a poem, in four books, Dodsley. 
Pall Mall, 1781, there is a small oval portrait of 
the author, Gloster Ridley, D.D., engraved by 
John Hall, from a painting by Scouler. 


Otv Books In tue Conontes, &c. (5™ §, vii. 
486.)-—I have brought back to their motherland : 
—Bailey’s Dictionary (5™ 8. vii. 447), the fifteenth 
edition, 1753. I bought it at an auction at 
Madras last year for two annas(3d.)! Ben Jonson 
(5 S. vii. 168, 276, 318), one vol., folio, London, 
printed for William Stansby, 1616 ; purchased for 
a trifle. Britannia, translated by 
Philemon Holland, London, printed for Andrew 
Crookes, 1637. A perfect copy, nicely bound, and 
with maps. I got it for one rupee. The name 
Thomas Bralesford is written in it in a seventeenth 
century hand. What is the value of each of the 
foregoing ? Joun Brapvsnaw, LL.D. 

Kilskeery, co. Tyrone. 


Pepierere (5™ viii. 29.\—Sir John 
Paulet, grandson of Sir John and Constance de 
Poynings, married, according to Collins, Alice, not 
Elizabeth, fourth and youngest dau. of Sir William 
Paulet, of Hinton St. George, by Elizabeth, dau 
and heir of John Deneband, of Hinton St. George, 
inco. Somerset. Sir Amyas Powlet’s only daughter : 
was Elizabeth, married, first, to John Sidenham, j % 
Esq.; secondly, to William Carswell, of Cars- 
well, co. Devon, Esq.; and, thirdly, to Francis 
Copplestone, Esq. Her mother was Sir Amyas’ 
second wife, Laura, dau. of John Kellaway, ot 
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(vide Collins’s Sade of 
. p. 196). 


Rockborn, co. Hants 
England, 1779, vol. iv 
Bedford. 


Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Paulet, of 
St. George, was married to Sir William 

‘ary, Knight, who fell in the battle of Tewkesbury, 
anno 1471, fighting under the banner of Lancaster 
‘see Burke's fistory of the Commoners, 1838, ii. 
34). HIRONDELLE. 


Tus “Essar sur ta Renicion pes ANCIENS 
Grecs ” (5™ 8, viii. 87) of Le Clere de Septchénes 
is a well-known book, of which the first edition 
was published with the imprint of Lausanne in 
1787. The — was Lecteur du Cabinet to 
Louis XVL, and is said by Quérard to have 
fathered his majesty’s translation of the early 
portion of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall; hence, by 
some confusion of ideas, his own work has also 
been attributed to the king. There is a good life 
of M. de Septch nes in the Biographie Universelle, 
und many allusions to him in Grimm’s Corre- 
Browse. 


“ §, vii. 428.)—The word lake 
found in proper names is generally a corruption of 
A.-S. leag, a field, place. Conf. Eastlake, Ship- 
lake, Timberlake, Wedlake, Worthylake. Bah is 
the nickname for Barbara. R. S. CHarnock. 


spondence 


” 


Epirors or Mitton §, viii. 46.)--I too 
should like to see a complete list of “all the 
editors of Milton’s works.” I have met, and have 
in my possession, editions which I have never 
seen in any catalogue. The reason why existing 
lists are incomplete is that each has been drawn 
up by “somebody” only; whereas, if two or 
three were to put their heads (or lists) together, 
we should have an exhaustive catalogue down to 
date. I shall be very glad to make my contribu- 
tion, or, with the help of Mr. Warp and others 
similarly disposed, prepare such a list. 

Another work I should like to undertake would 
be to do or have done for Milton what Dr. Ingleby 
has done for Shakspeare in his Centurie of Prayse. 
One gleaner could not make this complete or do 
the work justice. Who will help? 

Joun Brapsuaw, 

Kilskeery, co. Tyrone. 


LL.D. 


Tue Mopern Spettina or 
Name (5" §. viii. 41.)—I do not intend to plunge 
into the main stream of this controversy, which 
I leave to Mr. Marsn and others ; but I would 
ask a supplementary question : What is the way 


to epell the adjective of the name? It occurred | 
to me. when I came to the last line but one of 


Mr. Maksn’s note, that he was inconsistent with 
himself in writing Shakespearian ; that writing 
Shakespeare he should write Shakespearean ; and 
that the ending “-ian” should be kept for such 
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forms of the name as leave out the final ¢. This 
is merely my own notion; but, if Mr. Marsy 
and others think it worth while, will they kindly 
vive their ideas on the subject ? 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A, 


Prove how a man writes his own name, and 
you prove how it ought to be written. Shakspere 
is therefore right, let who will differ 

C. A. Warp. 

[The poet’s will begins: “In the name of God, amen! 
I, William Shackspeare.” The three signatures made 
by the testator himself, one in each of the three pages 
of the document, give the name spelt by him thus 
William Shakspeare.” | 


Heratopic (5™ §, viii. 89.)—Graham, of Lime. 
kilns, Scotland, has for crest, An arm from the 
shoulder, holding a tilting spear ppr.; and the 
motto of Greme, or Graham, of Garvock, co, 
Perth, is “ Noli me tangere.” Picorr. 


“TABLEAUX DES Muurs pv Temps” (5t §, 
vil. 449; viii. 31, 79.)—Mr. J. Borraso is in 
error in supposing (at any rate, from the replies 
which have appeared in vour columns) that two 
copies exist of the original edition. My note and 
that of Mr. R. C. Curistie refer to one and the 
same volume, the only difference being that Mr. 
Curistig has given his information in greater 
detail than I did mine. I regret that I must 
decline to answer Mr. J. Borraso’s further 
inquiry. Since I wrote my last notice I have seen 
another reprint of the work, without place or date, 
but done at Brussels some four or five years ago, 
Svo., 2 vols., with twelve etchings, badly designed 
and executed, partly imitated from the six illus- 
trations by Ulm already mentioned. Further, at 
p. 129 of the Index Librorum Prohibitorum: 
being Notes Bio-, Biblio-, Icono- graphical and 
Critical on Curious and Books, 
London, MDCCCLXXVIL, mention is made of a set 
of twelve plates, made to illustrate the Tableau 
des Meurs, by Louis Jaugey. I think the infor- 
mation concerning the work, original and reprints, 
is now pretty nearly exhausted. APIs. 


“ Semper Eapem” (5% §, viii. 20, 75, 119.)— 
It is most certain that this motto was not first 
used in 1702, as Mr. Tegg’s book states; for it was 
Queen Elizabeth’s, placed beneath the royal arms 
see Willement’s Royal Heraldry). Therefore Lord 
Macaulay introduces it in his Armada. 

But querre, why did she adopt it? There must 
have been a cause. 

In Strype’s Memorials, bk. i. c. xi., the queen's 
arms are engraved, in illustration of the Puritan 
“spiteful inscription” on them at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, thus :—France and En; gla ind quarterly, in 
the centre ; “E. R.” above, and “Semper Eadem” 
underneath ; 3 lion on one side, and dragon on 
the other ; also these two texts :— 
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“‘] know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor 
hot: I would thou wert cold or hot. 

Therefore because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, it will come to pass I will spew thee out of 
my mouth.” 

“ Four or five words of these verses were painted by 
the painter; and then, by advice, the rest was staid, and 
these words following put in the room, viz. 

*‘T know thy works, and thy love, and eaten and 
faith, and 

“‘Thy patience and thy works, and that they are 
more at the last than at the first.’ 

“ And then this sentence next after,:— 

“* Notwithstanding, I have a few things against thee, 
that thou sufferest the woman Jezebel, which maketh 
herself a prophetess, to teach and to deceive my ser- 
vants, to make them commit fornication, and to eat 
meat sacrificed unto idols.’” 

W. G. 


“Next THE HEART” (5 S, vii. 288, 417 ; viii. 
18.)—The following early instance of ‘the use of 
this expression is from that perfect storehouse of 
old English phrases and idioms, N. Udall’s Trans- 
lation of the Apophthegmes of Erasmus, 1542 :— 

“For Libeve is Latine to drinke. And of Tiberius the 
successour of Augustus it is written, that in his youthe he 
was prone to drinking and bolling, in so moche, that in 
his time was brought vp a newe founde diete, to drink: 
wine in the moi ning nexte the harte. And Drusus, because 
he loued drinking, was for that by the commen voice of 
the people saied, to haue res generate his father Téberius, 
and made him aliue again.” —A pophthegmes of Erasmus, 
1542, f. 323, verso. 

R. 


Boston, Uincolnshire. 

“To-year” (5% §. vii. 426, 515; viii. 18.)— 
You may add Wiltshire to the counties in which 
this phrase is in constant use. T. F. RB. 

Pewsey. 


“Temorn” (5 §. vii. 
right; it is “ the morn.” 


426; viii. 18, 36) is 
nigh In the North, pole 
in Scotland, “to-morrow morning” is frequently 
expressed by “the morn”: “I’se coming the 
morn,” for “ I will come to-morrow morning.” 

E. Leaton BLenkrysorpr. 

“Tae Grim Feature”: “ Parapise Lost,” 
nook x. (4% §. xii, 85, 191, 316,435; 5S. i. 
52, 236 ; ii. 378; v. 186; vii. 497 ; viii. 53.)—I 
thank Mr. Tew for correcting my lapsus calami 
of Sin, in bk. ii. Il. 781-804. 
Like Mr. Joseru Payne, whose mistake, indi- 
cated and corrected by me, initiated this discus- 
sion, I wrote “Death” instead of “Satan.” All 
the same, Iam unable to see that there is any- 
thing “ marvellous ” 
relev: ant to the argument in its correction. What 
is “marvellous” is that Mr. Tew should pretend 
that, in speaking of the “long passage” where 
neither Satan nor Sin is once named,I had in 
mind passage in which both are repeatedly 
named. Is this common fairness ? 


in the slip, or anything | 


I had in} with the Maid of Orleans having introduced the 


mind a passage in which neither is named, viz., 
that beginning, — 

‘“ So saying, with delight he snuff'd the smell,” &c 
and ending,— 

‘‘ Sagacious of his quarry from so far.” 
It is incredible to me that Milton should, in its 
midst, have spoken of Death as “the grim oft- 
spring” ; and while I allow the ingenuity of Mr. 
Tew’s conjecture, I submit that it is quite inad- 


missible. JABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 
of THE Worp “ Cosy ” vi. 467 ; 


Vii. 37, 373, 473.) —It is asked what is the origin 
of this word. Perhaps the Scotch word cosie and 
the English cosy are from the Gaelic cos, a hollow, 
a recess, a cavern, 2 hole. The shelter afforded by 
a hollow among hills is the idea of cosie. 

THOMAS STRATTON. 


The word is in Worcester’s Dict., 1859, where, 
besides the Scotch derivation, it is con ynected with 
Fr. causer. It is also inserted in T. Wright’s 
Prov. Dict., 1857, who also has :—* Coze, Fr. 
causer, to converse familiarly with.” Coles, Engl. 


Dict., ed. 1713, has a word which may be examined 
in relation to it:—“Coyse (old word), jolliness, 
joy.” Ep. Marsuatt, 


| A valued correspondent tells us that ‘Cosi! cosi!” 
is a common expression in Italy when a small and genial 


party are assembled in a snug sort of comfort.] 


Eowarp WHattey, tue (5™ §, viii. 
29, 118.)—Perhaps this may help F.S.A. (ante, 
p. 29). Edward Whalley fled to Boston, in New 
England, being there as early as July, 1660. He 
is one of the three regicides in ag History of 
Three of the Judges of King Charles I., published 
in America in 1794. ly. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


“ Morner-1n-Law” ror “Strepmoruer” (5" 
S. vii. 411, 519; viii. 77.) —Mr. Samuel Weller 
and Lord Lytton’s aristo Victor de Mauléon are 
at one on this question :— 

“T had heard vaguely in my young days that a half- 
sister of mine by my father's first marriage with 
Mademoiselle de Beauvilliers hod, when in advanced 
middle life he married a second time, conceive da dislike 
for her mother-in-law." — The Vurisians, vol. iv. pp. 36-7. 
I would also draw attention to Lord Lytton’ 8 
transformation of stride into a regular verb, and of 
revolt into a transitive : “ He [Souvier]. . . nodded 
a royal nod and strode forth i impe riously, as + had 
strided in” (The Parisians, vol. i. p. 142) ; am 
perfectly aware that such decenine would revolt 
young like Mademoiselle Cigogna” (ibid., 
vol. iv. p. 131). 5 


ST. SWITHIN. 
Joay or Arc viii. 8, 76.)—My ludicrous 
mistake in confounding the daughter of Edward I. 
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(5t S. VIII. Aue. 18, 


subject of Joan of Arc, I shall avail myself of the 
opportunity to request the correspondents of 
“N. & Q.” to furnish me with one or two extracts 
from the English chroniclers, to which I, un- 
fortunately, have no aceess here. Caxton’s 
Chronicles of England I have not been able to 
consult in the original. I have a German version 
of the passage which refers to Joan of Arc, but 
am desirous of having his own words, I have 
read Walter Bower, but having omitted to make 
nx note of his remarks, my knowledge that he 
makes mention of Joan’s exploits is of but little 
use tome. Lastly, there exists, I believe, a letter 
of Bedford’s, quoted in part in Creasy’s Decisive 
Battles, and given in extenso in Rymer’s Federa. 
My reference is vol. x. p. 408. These are the pas- 
sages which I am anxious to have in their original 
form. I should, therefore, be most thankful to 
any correspondent who would not think it too 
much trouble to transcribe them and forward them 
for insertion to “N. & Q.” L. Barse. 
Riickeburg, Germany. 


“Go to” viii. 28, 94.)—The expression 
* Get out,” which I hear every day, more or less, 
seems to me to be, in some of the cases mentioned, 
un equivalent for the scriptural “Go to.” “ Get 
out,” used in the ways I am alluding to, is an ex- 
pletive expressive of contempt at times, but is most 
frequently used to denote incredulity at, or in 
derision of, “ a tale that is told,” a statement made, 
or theory put forth. Rarcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Wuitsunpay AND Wuitstun Day (5 §S. vii. 
488 ; viii. 56.)—-The two half-yearly terms in Scot- 
land are Whitsunday, May 15, and Martinmas, 
November 11. Two intermediate terms are ex- 
ceptionally kept for occasional observance, Candle- 
mas, February 2, and Lammas, August 1. 

H. Amprose Smirn. 

“Sire” (5 S. viii. 26) is given in Kilian’s 
Low German Dictionary thus : * Sijle, sille. 
Holl. Fris. Incile, aquagium, cataracta.” In 
North-western Lincolnshire sile, as a substantive, 
means a wooden bowl with a linen bottom, used 
for straining milk. Sile, as a verb, signities—1. 
to strain milk ; 2. to rain heavily and steadily. 
To “sile away” signifies to faint. “A moose 
rund up her airm, an’ she siled away an’ fell into 
a panshion of paste lightenin’ afore the fire.” 

Maren Peacock. 

Bottesford, Brigg. 


I cannot help thinking that Mr. Biexxiysorr 
is in error in supposing that this word “is in 
common use throughout England.” I never heard 
or saw it before reading his note. It is not in 
Sheridan’s Dictionary (1780), or Johnson's (1784), 
or Perry’s Johnson (1802), or Walker's (1833). 
It is in Bailey’s (1726), in Porter's Webster 


(1864) as “ Provincial English,” on the authority 
of Halliwell. Halliwell (1874) gives the word 
(as a Northern provincialism) with four distingt 
meanings ; and it occurs in some of the publica. 
tions of the English Dialect Society. A Devon. 
shire dairymaid tells me that she has never heard 
it, and that strain is the only word she has ever 
heard or-used in the sense specified. 
Wma. Pencetty. 
Torquay. 


Misvusep Worps §S. viii. 26, 97.)—I have 
frequently heard each of these words, “ severally,” 
“respectively,” used in various parishes when 
several banns of marriage had to be asked. A 
clergyman, then recently ordaine:, once read the 
morning service in a church wherein he had never 
previously officiated, and had to put up two or 
three banns of marriage. In doing so, he did not 
use either of the words “severally,” “respectively.” 
When he was in the vestry, at the end of the ser- 
vice, the old clerk said to him, “‘ Excuse me, sir, but 
I saw that you was new to the trade.” “How did 
you find out that?” “Why, when you was asking 
up the banns, you left out a word.” “Did I! 
What was the word?” “It was the word ‘respect- 
ably.’ Our rector always says as the couples are 
to be respectably joined together in holy matri- 
mony; and when you leaves it out, it looks as 
though it waunt a-going to be a_ respectable 
wedding.” Curnpert Bene. 


Hour Famiry (5 vii. 410; viii. 36.)—The 
Sir John Holt referred to was also at one time 
Recorder of London. 


A Fopper or Leap (5™ §. vii. 478 ; viii. 37. 
— Fodder means a one-horse load of any material. 
It is so used in the county of Durham: a fodder 
of hay, or a fodder of stones. 

; E. Leaton 


“Toot Hints” (5% S. vii. 461; viii. 56.)—In 
the hamlet of Cleeve, parish of Yatton, Somerset, 
the 
“ scenery presents some picturesque and romantic views, 
the rocks rising to a yreat height, partly covered with 
woods, and intersected at different pl aces by comes or 
ravines, and a high rock, called the Toot, towering above 
the whole to the height of between 200 and 500 feet. 
On a level spot immediately below the Toot are the 
remains of an encampment.” 

M. Drapwasu. 


Tue Worn “ Woman” (5t* S, vii. 43, 233, 375; 
viii. 58.)--Ban-Porst’s charade is to be found in 
England’s Parnassus, 1600, at p. 313, and in 
Andrew Boorde’s Breniary of Health, 1552, at 
folio 82. R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Boptes rounp 1x A Gracter (5" 5. vil 


viii. 38, 57.)—Some very interesting 


428, 515; 
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instances, and information of the gradual but slow 
movement of glaciers, and dead bodies being 
rendered to the air again, after long periods in the 
ice, will be found in a chapter on the subject in 
The Earth, translated from the French of M. 
Reclus, a valuable work in 2 vols, 
Gispes Ricavup. 
Magd. Coll., Oxford. 


Sieces or Newark §, viii. 68, 97.)—I 
have long been anxious to ascertain something 
concerning the person called “Lord Baranit 
Dover” in the Newark parish register. Beyond 
the facts mentioned in Dugdale’s Diary I know 
nothing, except that Daniel Lloyd, in his Memoires, 
mentions him as “ Baron Done, kinsman to the 
Prince of Orange, fallen at Nottingham ” (p. 682), 
and that Dickinson, in his History of Newark, 
speaks of “ Baron Done, allied to the Prince of 
(Qrange” (p. 112), as buried there. I have written 
to a literary friend in Holland for information. 
Assoon as it arrives I will communicate it. If 
this person was really a connexion of the Princes 
of Orange, I have no doubt that my correspondent 
will know something about him. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


A“ List of the Noblemen and Gentlemen slain 
inhis Majesty’s service in or near Newark” will 
be found at pp. 111, 112 of The History and 
Antiquities of the Town of Newark, by Wm. 
Dickinson, London, 1819. Much information 
about Newark at the time of the Civil War is 
given in chapter ii. of that work. Allusion to the 
individual referred to in A. E. L. L.’s quotation 
from the parish register thus appears in a MS. 
which Dickinson has copied : “ Baron Done, allied 
to the Prince of Orange, was also slain near 
Newark and buried in the vault of the church 
there.” LE. B. 

De Mowtrort’s Sons (5 §. viii. 27.)—C. H., 
inquiring as to the correct name of the second son 
of Simon de Montfort, enumerates five of them, 
according to Sandford, Anderson, and Pére An- 
selme. In Hume’s History of England (Jones & 
Co, 1825), the king of France is spoken of as 
arbitrating between Henry IIL. and the Earl of 
leicester in 1264, in the “ presence of Peter de 
Mountfort, Leicester's son.” Further on the Earl 
of Leicester is said to have “directed his two 
wns, Richard and Peter de Mountfort, to attack 
the city of Worcester, while Henry and Simon de 
Mountfort, two others of his sons, were ordered 
0 join with the Prince of Wales.” Then in the 


tattle of Lewes it is mentioned that “the first 
“ivision or body of the Earl of Leicester's force 


Was commanded by his two sons Henry and Guy 
on Mountfort.” Who is this Peter de Mountfort 
mentioned above? I find in Dr, Beatson’s Poli- | 


tical Index (1806) that Petre de Montfort was 
the first Speaker of the House of Commons, was 
elected in 1260, and was killed at the battle of 
Evesham, in 1265. Is this the same or not ? 
M. Draswasn. 
or “ Prixce” vii. 410; viii. 96.)\— 
“ The title of prince dooth peculiarlie belong with vs 
to the King’s eldest sonne, who is called prince of Wales, 
and is the heire apparant to the crowne; as in France 
the King’s eldest sonne hath the title of Dolphine, and 
is named peculiarlie Monsieur. So that the prince is so 
termed of the Latine word Princeps, sith he is (as I may 
call him) the cheefe or principall next the King. The 
King’s yoonger sonnes be but gentlemen by birth (till 
they haue receiued creation or donation from their father 
of higher estate, as to be either visconts. earles, or dukes), 
and called after their names, as lord Heurie, or lord 
Edward, with the addition of the word Grace, properly 
assigned to the King and prince, and now also by 
custome conveied to dukes, archbishops, and (as some 
saie) to marquesses and their wiues.”—Harrison’s /e- 
scription of England, 1577-1587, bk. ii. chap. v 
(New Shakspere Society). 
Georce Brack. 
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Glasgow. 


AvtHors or Booxs Waytep (5" viii. 109.) — 
William Wyreestre Redivivus is by Rev. James Dalla- 
way, a native of Bristol, and author of several works on 
antiquities and the fine arts. 
Epic of Hades has been attributed to Mr. Lewis 
Morris. Cc. W. 8. 
Notes on the Church of St. Joh n, Slim hridg , Gloucester- 
shire, was by the late Rev. Eccles Carter. 
J. H. Cooke. 
Notes on the Church of St. John, Slymbridge, is by the 
Rev. J. Goldesborough, Vicar of Slyimbridge, 1844, and 
the Rev. —— Carter, Curate. J. B. B. 
Avtuors oF Quotations Waytep (5% viii. 
69.) — 
““"Twas ever so! ‘twas ever so ! 
Lovers’ vows are traced in snow.” 
These lines occur ina song called Fur Down « Valley 
Lonely. A. Grancer Hurt. 


Miscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 
Life of Sir Walter Ralegh. By Louise Creighton. 
(Rivingtons.) 
Spain would not consent to the marriage of Catherine 
of Arragon with Prince Arthur till the young Earl of 
Warwick was judicially murdered. This disposal of 
Clarence’s son stamped out a possible pretender to the 
throne. Again, Spain would not hear of a Spanish 
match with Prince Charles till Walter Ralezh was 


judicially murdered by James I. This disposed of a man 


who had burnt the King of Spain’s beard by the con- 
flagration of St. Thomé. Another reason for this 
execution was found; and when Ralech’s head fell. a 
voice from the crowd called out, “ There is not another 
such a bead in England!” In the volume now added 
to the series of “ Historical Biographies,” Ralegh's story 
is exceedingly well told, and there is nothing in romance 
more romuntic. Ralegh’s head, we are here told, was 
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kept by his widow till she died. We may add that their 
son Carew is said to have had it buried with him at 
Horsley, and that a head (having no body near it) was 
found near the remains of a Carew Ralegh in 1705. It 
ia still doubtful whether the body of Ralezh was buried 
at St. Margaret's, Westminster, or at Beddington. Lady 
Ralegh wrote to her “best brother,” Sir Nicholas Carew, 
for leave to bury it at Beddington, and adds, in the note 
(*N. & Q.,” 2S. i. 11): “ This nit he shuil be brought 
you with two or three of my men.” Without waiting, 
she took the leave as granted. The Handboot of London, 
however, states that both Ralegh and his son Carew were 
buried in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. There is no 
doubt about the son Carew. ‘The burial register of the 


church has the following entry: “1666-7, Jan. 1.— 
Carey Rawleizh, Esq.. Kild; m. Chancel.” Tae Rev. 
Mackenzie Walcott ( IWs/ménster) says: “ He was buried 


in his father’s grave.” No one seems to know how he was 


killed. 
d 


Early Settlement of the 


Memorials of the Discovery ai ‘ 
Bermudas or Somers 1515-1685 Coupiled 
from the Colonial Records and other Original Sources. 
By Major-General J. H. Lefroy, R.A., &c., sometime 


Governor of the Bermudas. Vol. I, 1515-1652. 
(Longmans.) 

It was alucky thing for the no longer vexed Bermoothes, 
as well as for all who tuke an interest in quaint colonial 
history, and for readers generally, when Major-General 
Lefroy was sent out as yovernor. The General had, and 
has, not only that gool common sense which is invalu- 
able for the governed in a governor, but that good taste 
which shows itself ina desire to know and impart the 
history of the locality over which he presides for the 
common well being. The o'd records of the Bermudas 
were recovered by Major-General Lefroy, and the im- 
portance of what he recovered inspired him to search for 
more. This search was successful, and the narrative of | 
it is among the most attrac pages in this volume. 

We have here a story, or materials for a story, which is 
full of new experiences, and the Jetails of which often 
afford a great fund of amusement. This is particularly 
the case in the reports of the carly administration of 
justice, in which there is often » smack of Knicker 

bocker. Asa sample may be cite! the case of a faith- 
less wife and her paramour. For their offence they did 
penance in the church. At the close of the ceremony 
the husband took his wife back again, and the man- 
serrant who had helped the evil «loers to correspond and 
to meet was publicly flogved, to the great satisfaction of 
all fathers of families. This volume, of course, contains 
the narration of Sir George Somers's shipwreck off 
Bermuda in 1609. Readers will probably conclude from 
it that Shakspeare owed nothing to either in composing 
hia Tempest. The crew and passengers (from Plymouth 
to Virginia), who owed their safety to the courage and 
skill of the admiral, remained nine months on the chief 
island. They knew it as reputedly a forlorn place, the 
abode not of human beings, but of devils and fairies. 
They found indeed no fellow-creatures, but countless 
herds of hogs, which afforded them pork without end, 
and as countless flights of fowl that only waited to be 
whistled to, to come and be killed. The report brought 
home led to the establishment of a colony, and this 
afforded a refuge to various religious communities, where 
there seem to have been many Christians, but very little 
Christianity. 


Ive 


Mr. Cotuixs Tretawsy writes:—“ The accompanying 
Latin couplet was in my juvenile ds»ys familiar to 
every schoolboy, and may not be thought unworthy of 
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[5% S. VIIL Ava. 38, 7%, 


a classical curiosity, containing a perfect hexameter and 
pentameter verse, each composed of only two words, bat 
more especially as depicting the present serious conditigg 
of the Ottoman capital in so few words :— 
‘ Perturbabantur Constantinopolitani, 
Innumerabilibus svlicitudinibus,’ 


A wew edition of Kay's Original Portraits agit 
Caricature Etchings, with Biographical Sketches and 
Illustrative Anecdotes, is announced for publication by 
Messrs. A. & C. Black, of Elinburgh, This unique work 
will be produced in the best style, in 2 vols., 4to., and 
will be ready towards the close of the year, when we 
hope to give a goo! account of it to our readers, Sub 
scribers should give early intimation of their wishes ts 
their booksellers. 


Mr. W. Raywer, in his list of “ Local Newspapers” 
& July 28), omits the Nottingham Mercury, 
printed by John Collyer, at the Hen Cross, Nottingham, 
a copy of which has recent!y been presented to the Mid 


| Jand Counties Art Exhibition in that town, and bess 


the date of March 11, 1724. Epwarp T. Duys, 


to Carresponvents. 


Ov all communications should be written the nameas@ 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bat 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Greex Room.—In Decker and Webster's play, 7M 
Famous Historu of Sir Thomas Wyat, with the Coromm 
tion of Queen Mary and the Coming in of King Phil 
the part of the Queen is colourless and characterley 
The drama itself isa mere heap of incidents and i 
torical errors, and has not a single line to arouse or® 
melt the feelings. 

C. E. S.—It was not Sacheverel, but Sherlock. Ti 
latter abandoned Jacobitism (1691) at the instigationg! 
his wife. A bookseller, seeing Sherlock handing Ma 
Sherlock along St. Paul’s Churchyard, called out, “ Them 
goes Dr. Sherlock, with the reasons for his taking @ 
oaths at his fingers’ ents!” Sacheverel took the oattt 
in the reign of George I. 

F. A. L.—The Greek version of the Siege of Belgrade 
is printed in vol. vii. p. 64 of the present (fifth) seres@ 
“N,& Q.” 

L. Frisny.—For the personal history of Mother 
Shipton, see “N. & Q.,”" S. i. 391, 491; ii. 83, 
235; her life and death, vii. 25; her “ Prophecies, 
405, 609; iv. 213; v. 353, 475; x. 450, 502; xi. 60, 2 
355. 

Cottrcror asks whether any work has been publishes 
giving an illustration and description of the 
Anne's farthing. 

R. E. G. Gaauam.—For the story of the original 
Pilgrim's Progress,” see “ N. & Q.,” 3" S. viii. 46. 

C. L. C.—For “ Blackguard,” see “ N. & Q,,” 3° 8 
295, 339. 

C. H. (Woodroof of Pudsey, &c.)—See ante, p. 8% 

T. Ratciirrr.—Please forward the MS. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “1 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”— Advertisements 
Basiness Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; aad 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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